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SPECIAL TOOLS FOR YOUR 
SPECIAL TASKS... 


THE COUNSELOR in COUNSELING 
SEWARD HILTNER 


A readable, intensely interesting, and solidly practical 
book for every pastor who would deepen his understanding and 
increase his skill in helping people to help themselves. 

“Clarifies some of the most difficult counseling problems— 
preblems which lie within the counselor himself.”—Pulpit 
Book Club Bulletin. 


“Uses actual case material in every chapter of the book. 
. .. The pastor of the average church will feel grateful for a 
bock that is pertinent to his own everyday task, and at the 
same time not a collection of generalities but giving specific 


help.”—Pastoral Psychology. $2.50 


PASTORAL CARE 
Edited by J. RICHARD SPANN 


Nineteen men who have been outstanding in their pastoral work here offer 
the best from their experience, study, and meditation to help the pastor meet 
his parishioner’s needs. 


“J. Richard Spann has rendered a valuable service to pastors of all com- 
munions by bringing together the best that the Protestant ministry of America 
can offer on the varied phases of pastoral care.”’—Pastoral Psychology. $2.50 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION and HEALING 
LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 


Dr. Weatherhead “deals with. the healings by Jesus and 
the early church, the early modern methods of psychological 
healing like hypnotism and suggestion; the Lourdes shrine, 
Christian Seience, psychic and spiritualistic phenomena in rela- 
tion to healing, the organized movements for spiritual healing 
in Britain, the. work. of the pioneering psychotherapists like 
Freud and Jung, the current movements for cooperation of 
doctors and clergy, and much else besides. .. . He is a preacher, 
but a preacher with a perspective compounded of equal parts 
of evangelical Christian faith, modern psychotherapy, and con- 
cern for distinctively spiritual elements in healing.”—Pastoral 


Psychology. $5 


At Your Bookstore ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 
AND 
PERSONALITY 


by Joseph Nuttin 


Dr. Nuttin, professor at the Catholic 
University of Louvain, and one of Europe's 
foremost psychologists, presents us in this 
remarkable book with the results of long 
years of study of the Freudian system, which 
he explores as a philosopher, as an ex- 
perimentalist and as a consulting psycholo- 
gist. 


In his Introduction he gives us a clear 
summary of the system of Freud. The 
first part of the book is devoted to an 
evaluation of psychoanalysis as a philoso- 
phy, as a therapeutic method and as a 
system of depth-psychology. Under these 
headings the reader will find a wealth of 
interesting discussion on topics such as 
sublimation, the Unconscious, short cnaly- 
sis, and the relation between religion and 
sexuality, and between freedom and the 
Unconscious. Dr. Nuttin compares Freudian 
therapy with the methods of Rank, Alex- 
ander and Rogers; he underlines the points 
of contact between modern depth-psychology 
and the traditional concepts and methods 
of Christian asceticism; he presents a per- 
sonal interpretation of the Unconscious, 
which deserves careful consideration. 


In the second part he gives us a “dynamic 
theory of normal personality,” in which the 
data of Christian philosophy, of normal and 
clinical psychology are harmoniously inte- 
grated. Here is a comprehensive framework 
which will prove most useful for psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists and social workers. 


—From a review by Joseph F. Donceel, 
S.J., professor of psychology at 
Fordham University 


$4.00 from any bookstore 


The current number of Sheed & Ward’s 
OWN TRUMPET contains more about this 
book and others which may interest you. 
To get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, 
write to Psyche MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


THE MINISTER AND 
THE PHYSICIAN 


To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading, in the March 
issue of PasToraL PsycHo.ocy, the sugges 
tion of the Reverend Edgar N. Jackson 
about sending gift subscriptions of Pastorat 
PsycHoLocy by ministers to their friends i 
the medical profession. I think it is an ex 
cellent idea and I am enclosing my check for 
such gift subscriptions to Dr. ————— and 
Dr. ————. 

However, I have a further suggestion. I 
have been the recipient of such gift sub 
scriptions and when the date of expiration 
arrived and I began receiving renewal slips, 
I was at a loss to know whether the giver 
of the gift was going to renew or whether 
I should renew. Would it be possible for you 
to send advance notice of the expiration 
date to the giver so that he might renew if 
he so desired? Then a notice of that renew- 
al could be sent to the recipient of the gift 
so that he would know he need not renew 
his own subscription. In the event the giver 
of the gift subscription did not want to re 
new, then the recipient of the gift could re 
new his own subscription if he so desired. 

Best wishes for your continued success. 

Rev. J. Witt1am HUvutineé 
First Presbyterian Church 
Milton, Pennsylvania 


We have received quite a number of or 
ders for gift subscriptions as a result of 
Reverend Edgar Jackson’s suggestion. It is 
obvious from this response that our ministers 
do see the physician as an important partner 
in an interprofessional relationship in the 
cure of souls. It is, of course, most pleasing 
to us that they sce our journal, PASTORAL 
PsyCHoLocy, as an important instrument @ 
such a co-operative process. 

We will be very happy to follow Mp 
Huling’s suggestion and work out an a 
rangement whereby the minister's gift sw 
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Major Voices in American Theology: 
SIX CONTEMPORARY LEADERS 


By DAVID WESLEY SOPER. An important study of the lives, 
works, and thought of six great American theologians — The 
Evangelical Theology of Edwin Lewis; The Critical Theology of 
Reinhold Niebuhr; The Post-Critical Theology of Nels F. S. 
Ferré; The Bridge-Building Theology of Paul Tillich; The The- 
ology of Hope, H. Richard Niebuhr; The Theology of Work, 
Robert L. Calhoun. $3.50 


By MARTIN DIBELIUS. Edited and completed by Werner G. 
Kummel. This book answers plainly the questions most frequent- 
ly asked about Paul—What can be known about his early life? 
What is the significance of the names Saul and Paul? What was 
his motive in preaching to non-Jews? Which of the New Testa- 
ment letters did he actually write? Was his religion more “Jewish” 
or “Greek”? Did he found a new religion? $2.50 


The Biblical Faith 


and Christian Freedom 


By EDWIN LEWIS. The bearing of modern Biblical criticism on 
the concepts of revelation, inspiration, and authority. The author 
demonstrates why these concepts are still valid, although “they 
cannot be dogmatically enforced, but can exist and operate only 
with the mind’s free consent.” Coming June 22, $3.50 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


CHRIST 


By 
Maximilian Beyer 


Director, Re-Education Foundation 


“There can be little doubt that 
a feeling of guilt is a factor in 
illness or that religious therapy 
is appropriate for the removal 
of guilt.”— Paul E. Johnson, 
Boston University School of 
Theology. 


This book, by a man who has 
had thorough theological train- 
ing and long therapeutic ex- 
perience in dealing with emo- 
tionally disturbed people, is a 
study of Christ’s procedure in 
the healing of the sick and its 
application to modern methods 
of religious therapy. It should 
prove invaluable to ministers 
and to all other individuals who 
are attempting to help people 
“in trouble.” 


At all bookstores—$5.00 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 


Publishers 


15 East 40th Street 
(Dept. 416) 
New York 16, N. Y. 


scriptions to the physician in his community 
will be filed in such a way as to enable ug 
to inform the donor at the time of expire 
tion so that he can check on whether the 
gift is to be renewed—Ed. 


NAVY AND ARMY CHAPLAINS 
To the Editor: 


- We have been receiving your magazine, 
PastoraL Psycuoiocy, in this office. for 
over a year. It has been especially valuable 
in the preparation of articles and lectures for 
chaplains who are counseling with men and 
women of the naval service, and also in 
helping them to prepare lectures concerning 
marriage and family problems. Since the 
Navy chaplain spends a great deal of his 
time. in counseling, I feel sure that your 
magazine provides valuable assistance to all 
our chaplains who have had occasion to use 
it. 


E. B. Harp, Jr. 

Rear Admiral, Chief of Chaplains, 
United States Navy 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor: 


Your magazine, PasToRAL PsycHo.osy, 
has been of real value and help to me. It is, 
by far, the most outstanding publication of 
its kind. I have spoken to several of my 
friends in regard to becoming subscribers to 
this magazine. 


RicHarp B. CHEATHAM 
Chaplain (Lt. Col.) 
United States Army 
Fort Slocum, New York 


EACH ISSUE EXCITING 
To the Editor: 


Congratulations on another good issue of 
PastoraAL PsycnHoLocy. Each month creates 
a stir of excitement with the stimulating 
articles from outstanding leaders in fields 
related to pastoral psychology. 


E. JoHNson 

Professor of Psychology 
of Religion 

Boston. University School 

“of Theolagy 
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Dastoral Psychology Gook 


You! and receive free of charge . . . 


Pau TILuicn’s just published 


THE COURAGE TO BE 


(Bookstore Price—$3.00) 


Free to New Members 


THE COURAGE TO BE is the latest and probably the most significant 
book by Paul Tillich, Professor of Philosophical Theology at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary—a man who has been called the greatest theologian of our 
time—the greatest intellectual of our day—the greatest mediator between 
the Christian faith and the modern world. 


How You Can Become A Member of 


the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compli- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin describ- 
ing the new Selections, Dividend-Books 
and any special offers 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have purchased three Selec- 
tions, you will receive a Dividend Book 
absolutely FREE (usually worth $5.00 or 
more). Special Dividends, plus the regular 
ones and other benefits, all serve to reduce 
the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selections 
and other money-saving privileges will 
Save you at least 50% on the cost of your 
books. Take advantage of this opportunity 
now! 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 
THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
Please enroll me as a member of PastoraL 
PsycHoLocy Book C ius, and send me, by 
return mail, FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
The Courage To Be. It is distinetly under- 
stood that I am in no way obligated. I will 
receive advance notice of each month’s Club 
Selection, so that I may notify you if I do 
not want it; and I am not required to pur- 
chase any minimum number of books in 
any period of time. Furthermore, I may 
return for full credit any Club Selection 
with which I may not be fully satisfied. 
P.P, 
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AREN HORNEY, M. D., psychoanalyst, author, and educator, died in 
New York City on December 4, 1952. She was sixty-seven years old. 


Dr. Horney was born in Germany, studied at the Universities of Freiburg, 
Gottingen, and Berlin; along with the practice of psychoanalysis she taught at 
the Berlin Institute for Psychoanalysis and participated with Dr. Sigmund Freud 
in his lectures and discussions on lay analysis. In 1932, at the invitation of Dr. 
Franz Alexander, Director of the Institute for Psychoanalysis in Chicago, she 
came to this country to become Associate Director of the Institute. 


As her clinical work developed she became more and more convinced of the 
primary importance of the effect on personality of cultural and social pressures 
as against Freud’s emphasis on instinctual drives. She was also greatly concerned 
by the effect on personality of the conflict between the ideal of Christian unselfish- 
ness and the ruthless pressures of competition in our modern world. Partly as a 
result of this development, Dr. Horney organized in 1934 the American Institute 
for Psychoanalysis—a school based on this new emphasis—of which she became 
Dean and Trustee. 


Dr. Horney was interested and participated in the planning of the launch- 
ing of our journal, PastoraL PsycHo.ocy. 


She was the author of New Ways in Psychoanalysis, The Neurotic Person- 
ality of Our Time, Self-Analysis, Our Inner Conflicts, and Neurosis and Human 
Growth. 


Dr. Paul Tillich, a close friend of Dr. Horney, conducted the funeral service. 
Dr. Tillich’s funeral address is published in this issue (page 11). 
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Pastoral Psychology 


Editorial 


Ladies and Gentlemen 


N the event that a promising young 

woman just out of college should 
come to me and say, “I’d like to make 
a contribution to the field of pastoral 
psychology; how should I go about 
this?” I think I should reply as follows 

“There are a lot of ways in which 
you could do this. You could go to 
medical school, become a psychiatrist, 
and study and help the human soul— 
as Karen Horney and Clara Thompson 
did. Or you could get into cultural an- 
thropology and help us achieve insight 
into our own folkways and values—as 
Margaret Mead has done. Or you 
could become a psychologist, and study 
and work in a hospital, an industry, or 
a school—as Ina May Greer has done. 
Or you could marry a man with inter- 
est along the same lines as your own, 
and develop your work and study to- 
gether—as Bonaro Overstreet has 
done. And there are other ways as well. 

“But, whatever way you choose, re- 


member that what you must avoid at 
all costs is going to theological school 
and seeking a vocation within the 
church! 

“If you are a physician, psycholo- 
gist, personnel director, Y. W. C. A. 
secretary, language scholar, housewife, 
college president, or stenographer, the 
churches and ministers will gratefully 
receive your contributions to pastoral 
psychology. But if you try to get inside 
the fraternity, you will find that life is 
real, life is earnest, female pastors 
aren’t the goal.” 

Perhaps this little speech could be 
considered on the pessimistic or even 
cynical side. It could be pointed out 
that an increasing number of women 
are taking theological training, and 
are finding an ever-widening array of 
opportunities within the life and work 
of the churches. It could also be noted 
that I have a number of women as 
students and that I do not necessarily 
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discourage them just because of their 
sex. 

But the fact still seems to be that 
it is easier for a woman to make recog- 
nized contributions to pastoral psychol- 
ogy if she does not work vocationally 
for the church than if she does. Plain- 
ly, this is much more a comment on 
churches and ministers than it is upon 
women. 

In my teaching of pastoral psychol- 
ogy to theological students, both men 
and women, two impressions come 
clear in my mind, although I can not 
attest these beyond my own experience. 
The first is that, granted students of 
equal basic ability, the women catch on 
faster than the men to pastoral psychol- 
ogy, counseling, and so on. The second 
is that, having caught on to the fun- 
damentals, the women demonstrate less 
interest in deeper penetration of the 
subject than the men. This is not true, 
I suspect, in students of psychiatry, 
psychology, social work, and other 
fields. I speak only of theological stu- 
dents. 

If there is any truth in my impress- 
ion, then the consequences are striking. 
Women have less initial resistance than 
men to the kind of understanding, at- 
titude, and practice which pastoral psy- 
chology involves; but we can induce 
none of them to explore these matters 
at a deep enough level to make a basic 
contribution to knowledge! What 
gives? 

On the first point—women catch on 
faster—I think this is because our cul- 
ture places fewer obstacles before 
women so far as interest or concern for 
the “inner life” is involved. Boys tend 
to be conditioned toward mathematics, 
the sciences, and the “masculine” sub- 
jects of study; while girls are expected 
to be more interested in literature, 
languages, and the other “feminine” 
subjects. The sine qua non attitude in 


counseling—being prepared to look 
within the other person’s frame of ref- 
erence—appears to have, in our culture, 
a certain female flavor about it. There- 


- fore, at the rudimentary points of pas- 


toral psychology, women have less to 
unlearn and fight, and learn more 
quickly. 

On the second point-—why few 
women study pastoral psychology in 
depth—I think this is because our cul- 
ture inhibits them from doing so. What 
cultural (church) support could a 
woman expect if she took all the train- 
ing and degrees necessary for a 
thorough mastery of the field? Where 
is her model of some one who has made 
it work? If so few have even tried it, 
perhaps she concludes, this is not a 
subject for women aiter all, except at 
some preliminary levels. And if. she 
has sought sympathetic counsel, the 
chances are she has been told to go 
into religious education, even though 
she may assert that that is only part 
of what she is interested in. 

It seems to me the time has come for 
some re-examination all around: male, 
female, and ecclesiastical. If we wel- 
come the authentic and penetrating 
contributions to pastoral psychology by 
the Horney’s, Thompson’s, Mead’s, 
and Overstreet’s, why do we not en- 
courage some women of equally prom- 
ising stature to join our club? Or must 
we, to protect some _ psychological 
vested interest, permit them only in the 
Ladies’ Dining Room in the south 
wing? Is hair on the chest a prerequi- 
site to religious understanding of peo- 
ple? These questions to the men and 
the churches. 

But the women need some re-think- 
ing too. Some competent women will 
have to win their battle before there 
can be a model for others. The first 
woman who will battle her way through 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Karen Horney 


A Funeral Address 


BY PAUL TILLICH 


Professor of Philosophical Theology 
Union Theological Seminary 


N the name of God the Almighty, 

the Lord of life and death: Let us 
hear words from the Old Testament, 
complaining man’s transitoriness and 
pointing to God’s eternity. 


Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place 
in all generations. Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever Thou hast 
formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting, Thou 
art God. 

Thou turnest man to destruction; and 
sayest, Return ye children of man. 
For a thousand years in Thy sight are 
but as yesterday when it is past, and as 
a watch in the night. 

Thou carryest them away as with a 
flood; they are as asleep: in the morn- 
ing they are like grass which groweth 
up. 

In the morning it flourisheth, and grow- 
eth up; in the evening it is cut down, 
and withereth. 

For we are consumed by Thine anger, 
and by Thy wrath are troubled. Thou 
hast set our iniquities before Thee, our 
secret sins in the light of Thy counten- 
ance. 

For all our days are passed away in 
Thy wrath: we spend our years as a tale 
that is told. 


The days of our years are three score 
years and ten; and if by reason of 
strength they be four score years, yet 
is their strength labor and sorrow: for 
it is soon cut off, and we fly away. 
Who knoweth the power of Thy anger? 
Even according to Thy fear so is Thy 
wrath. 
So teach us to number our days, that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 
Return, O Lord, how long? And let it 
repent Thee concerning Thy servants. 
O satisfy us early with Thy mercy; 
that we may rejoice and be glad all our 
days. 
Make us glad according to the days, 
wherein Thou hast afflicted us, and the, 
years wherein we have seen evil. 
Let Thy work appear unto Thy servants, 
and Thy glory unto Thy children. And 
let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us: and establish Thou the work 
of our hands upon us; yea, the work of 
_our lands establish Thouw it. 

90th Psalm 


And now let us hear from the New 


Testament: Praising the victory of the 
divine love over the powers of destruc- 
tion and death. 


For I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, 

Nor height, nor depths, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us 


male, 
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from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 
—Romans 8:38, 39 


And now let us finally hear words 
of Jesus in which we may sum up the 
life and the work of her whom we bury 
today. 


Ye are the Light of the world. A city 
that is set on an hill cannot be hid. 
Neither do men light a candle and put it 
under a bushel, but on a candle-stick; 
and it giveth light unto all that are in 
the house. Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven. 
Matthew 5:14-16 


Dear Friends: 

You have heard powerful words of 
past centuries in this hour of sorrow, 
contemplation, remembrance, and 
praise; words which sound through 
the millenia and show us how men have 
experienced the deepest and inescap- 
able riddle of human existence, the 
riddle of death. They certainly have 
experienced it with the same profound 
shock, with the same sharp pain, with 
the same deep sorrow, as we did in 
these last days, when one of the most 
powerful lives we have known came to 
an end, unexpectedly except in the last 
few weeks, unimaginably to most of us, 
even now after it has happened. Al- 
though some of us who saw her more 
frequently noticed a slight decrease in 
her vitality we were convinced that still 
much life, much happiness, much crea- 
tivity lay ahead of her. 

Few people whom one encountered 
were so strong in the. affirmation of 
their being, so full of the joy of living, 
so able to rest in themselves, and to 
create without cessation beyond them- 
selves. All this makes the riddle of her 
death deeper than it usually is when 
people of her age pass away. For now 
we ask—and she herself would have 
asked the question most urgently—how 


May 


could such a life which did not show 
any fatigue of the soul and desire to go 
away come so suddenly to an end? No- 
body can answer this question, nobody 
can penetrate into the mystery of life 
universal in which every individual is 
included, nobody can claim to know 
fully the meaning and the limits of a 
life process. 


Therefore the men of the past whose 
words we have heard have raised their 
eyes to something beyond life and 
death, to the eternal power and ground 
of everything that is. 


Let us follow them and if in this 
hour we rise out of the depth, let us 
rise to the height and listen if there may 
be an answer from the height. Karen 
Horney became more and more aware 
that you cannot listen intensively to 
people who speak to you, that you can- 
not listen even to yourself if you do not 
listen to the voices through which the 
eternal speaks to us. It was not the 
voice of traditional religion to which 
she listened, it was the voices of people, 
of inner experiences, of nature, of 
poetry. And in the last year it was the 
voice from the eastern religion which 
grasped her heart and made her feel 
that the limits of an earthly existence 
are not the limits of our being, that we 
belong to two orders, although we can 
only see one of them with our senses. 
And it is an expression of her indomit- 
able affirmation of life that she chose 
“reincarnation” as her symbol for the 
invisible order. More distinctly than in 
the earlier parts of her life, she heard 
the sound of the eternal in these last 
years. But the power of the eternal was 
always working in her. For the mani- 
festation of the eternal light and love 
worked in her and through her in all 
periods of her life. 


"F I were asked to say what above 
all was her work I would answer: 
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she herself, her being, her power to 
be, the well-founded balance of an 
abundance of striving and creative 
possibility. Those of us who have re- 
ceived the gift of her friendship never 
will forget what she has made of her- 
self. She was what the words of Jesus 
say, a light on a high stand which gave 
light to all in the house. It was this 
light radiating from her being which 
we have experienced whenever we en- 
countered her. It was this light which 
gave light first of all to her children, 
to whom she was from early years on, 
mother as well as friend. It was this 
light which gave light to all others in 
the house, to her friends, who knew 
that hours with Karen would count 
as good and often unforgettable hours 
in their lives. It was this light which 
gave light to those who worked with 
her, personally or publicly, and whom 
she made feel that it was a creative 
work they did together. It was this 
light which gave light even to the little 
ones, the grandchildren, who will re- 
member her as one who could become 
a,child with the children because her 
heart remained young to the last mo- 
ment of its beating. 


But her light shone beyond the limits 
of her house. It was, as Jesus calls it, 
a light of the world. She knew the 
darkness of the human soul, about the 
desire of the soul to make a pact with 
the forces from below, but she believed 
that the soul could become a bearer of 
light. She knew, though reluctantly, 
the darkness of the world, but she be- 
lieved that what giveth light to the 
soul of any suffering individual will 
finally give light to the world. As a 
whole, it was this belief which drew 
hundreds of listeners to each of her lec- 
tures, it was this belief which drew 
hundreds of thousands of readers to 
her books. She believed in the light and 
she had the power to give light to in- 
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numerable people. Others will speak 
with more authority about the nature 
of this light for our knowledge and our 
power of healing. In this hour, I want 
to direct our thought to herself. 

The light she gave was not a cold 
light of a passionless intellect, it was 
the light of passion and love. Eternity 
works in time only if it works in love. 
And eternity worked love in her and 
through her. She wrote books, but she 
loved human beings. She helped them 
to throw light into the dark places of 
their souls. She helped them to insights 
into themselves which had healing 
power. You cannot heal without in- 
sight. But you can heal through insight 
only if insight is united with love. 
Therefore, many people who felt the 
light which radiated from her, from 
her insights and from her love, were 
healed in soul and body. And they gave 
praise to the power which worked in 
her and through her, the power of 
eternity. 


ND NOW we must say farewell 

to her, all of us who have been 
illuminated by the light she gave us, 
she was for us—all of us who have been 
healed and strengthened by the power 
working in her and through her. We 
must say farewell, readers and listeners, 
patients and collaborators, friends and 
children. We must say farewell to her: 
this is the sorrow and the pain of this 
hour. Her light which gave light to 
many has ceased to shine. Memory is 
not what reality is. Nobody more than 
she would have fought against false 
consolations. They would be contrary 
to the light that came from her. We 
must accept that we have lost her. But 
we must also know that she is not lost. 
She belongs to the order of the eternal, 
after she has left irrevocably the order 
of the temporal. Certainly, for a long 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The Unloving Personality and the 


Religion of Love 


The Person Who Cannot Love Is One Who Has never 


Grown into a Confident, Sustaining 


Sense of Being Loved 


BY BONARO W. OVERSTREET 
Mill Valley, California 


hands with an iceberg” . . 
like turning up my coat collar when 
she comes around.” 


whom 
the psychiatrist and layman alike 
recognize as emotionally deficient : un- 
responsive ; indifferent to the feelings 


HERE are persons 


of others; in a word, unloving. The 
psychiatrist calls them cold. So does 
the layman. He, in fact, being a sort 


of residual poet, embroiders his de- 
scription, saying, “I'd as lief shake 
or “TL feel 


These, however, are not the only 


unloving personalities we have to reck- 
on with. Our concern in this article 


will be with certain types that do not 
thus openly advertise their unloving- 


ness. They conceal it even from them- 


selves and rarely suspect that what 
motivates their daily actions is by no 


means an outgoing love but rather a 
consuming desire to take in from their 


world—to take in love, comfort, ap- 


proval, protection, reassurance, adule- 
tion. 

To some extent, of course, we are 
all guilty on this score. In the normally 
healthy adult the wish to take in i 
fairly balanced by outreach. Yet no ont 
of us is so free from mixed motives 
nor so invariably animated by love 
that he cannot discover within hin 
self attitudes and behaviors through 
which he can recognize and understané 
the chronically unloving. 

Familiar among these, for example 
are the possessive person who stifles 
others with what he calls his love @ 
them ; the “generous” person who cant 
do enough for others—and never lets 
them forget what he has done ; the it 
ritatingly “humble” person who pre 
fesses to demand nothing but who 
makes others feel guilty if they do not 
give him what he wants; the socially 
isolated person who translates his i! 
ability to make friends into a convit 
tion of moral superiority; the taboo 
minded person who tries to trim life 
down to his own nervous definition d 
what is good and nice; the conventiomt 
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al person who wants things to stay 
precisely as they are, so that he will 
not have to vary his responses; the 


person who finds frequent “high- 
minded” occasion to disapprove and 
deplore. 


The healthy layman may dislike 
these types; feel baffled by. them; even 
feel toward them a reluctant sense of 
duty. But because he cannot put his 
finger on what is wrong, he commonly 
fails to recognize their psychological 
kinship to the “frozen.” 

Out of the psychotherapeutic prac- 
tices of our day, however, there has 
begun to emerge a fairly clear picture 
of the unloving personality; an1 we 
see that he is marked by certain of the 
same clue characteristics whether he 
flauntingly reveals or carefully conceals 
his unlovingness. He is marked by 
anxious self-concern; an exaggerated 
sense of being different from others; 
a lack of imagination about how other 
people feel—and therefore an exploita- 
tive tendency to use them as means to 
his own ends; rigidity of behavior ; and 
a pervasive, chronic hostility toward 
life. 

These characteristics do not just 
happen. They are a logical outcome of 
the experience that lies back of most, 
if not all, unlovingness: the traumatic 
experience of real or fancied rejection. 
The person who cannot love is one 
who has never grown into a confident 
sustaining sense of being loved. The 
problem of his own worth, and of his 
status among his human fellows, re- 
mains for him, accordingly, one he can 
neither resolve nor leave alone. It nags 
at him until it blocks every avenue by 
which he might make a free, creative, 
affectionate approach to life. 


ECAUSE of both his own unhap- 
piness and his devastating influ- 
ence upon others, the unloving per- 


sonality puts a challenge to our every 
social institution. Certainly he puts a 
challenge to the church. 

One reason is obvious: since the 
church’s one foundation is its belief in 
the importance and efficacy of love, it 
cannot remain indifferent to the lonely, 
destructive operation ameng us of the 
emotion we might call unlove. A second 
reason is less obvious—but it is one 
we dare not overlook: the fact, namely, 
that the church attracts to itself in 
conspicuous numbers certain types of 
unfufilled, unloving personalities—par- 
ticularly those who live by imitating 
love and mutual responsibility. 

These individuals, for the most part, 
do not turn to the church deeply aware 
of the nature of their own emotional 
limitation and eager to learn to love. 
Rather, weary from many failures in 
human relations—failures they have 
never understood—and from long 
wrestling with their own recalcitrant 
emotions, they seek a place where they 
will be accepted, approved, and loved. 
They come not to meet the high de- 
mand upon human nature that is im- 
plicit in the religion of love, but in the 
hope that the church may be less de- 
manding than the world outside—that 
it may be their kind of place ; and often, 
where their peculiar need and subtle 
influence are disregarded, they do a 
startling job of making it into their 
kind of place. 

To understand how this happens, we 
must realize how desperate is the need 
of these unloving persons for a place 
where they can fit in just as they are. 
There is nothing casual or half-way 
about that need. It is a kind of psychic 
life-or-death matter. When, therefore, 
they become church members, they be- 
come also “pillars” and “watchdogs.” 
They attend faithfully. They work 
ardently. Progressively—and_possess- 
ively—they think of the church as 
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theirs. And they see to it, with every 
ounce of their influence, that no doc- 
trine is preached or practiced that will 
threaten their frail security. Hence, a 
paradox: the internal policy of a 
church dedicated to the religion of love 
is often largely determined by those 
who are basically unloving. 

Nor is this the whole story. When 
such individuals seek in the church an 
escape from their fear and isolation, 
they tend to hecome more conspicuous- 
ly, rigidly, and disapprovingly “reli- 
gious” than do other more emotionally 
healthy members. Again we must look 
for the reason in their sheer despera- 
tion and loneliness. They do not spon- 
taneously and joyously experience any- 
thing—and religion is no exception. 
Since the emotions that a convinced 
religion of love would logically arouse 
are the very emotions that the unloving 
cannot feel, they try to drum them up 
in themselves—and as often as not 
succeed only in being stiff and solemn. 
Hence, a second paradox: a church 
dedicated to a religion of love is often 
“advertised” in the human community 
outside the church by its unloving 
rather than its loving members. 


HE peculiar attraction the church 
holds for the unloving is not con- 
fined to the laity. It extends into the 
ministry. No one can say how many 
who are in the Christian ministry are 
there because they love mankind and 
how many are there because they do 
not love mankind. Every psychological 
realist, however, knows the profession 
holds both types—just as the medical 
profession holds both those with a deep 
urge to relieve suffering and those who 
need a white coat between themselves 
and humanity; or as the teaching pro- 
fession holds both those who love chil- 
dren and those who love to exert 
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authority over persons weaker than 
themselves. 

Among those who go into the min- 
istry, in short, there are more than a 
few who do so, not because they feel 
close to their human fellows, but be 
cause they have never been able to feel 
close to them. Awkward and uneasy in 
human relations, and yet terribly in 
need of approval and status, they find 
in the ministry a chance to draw sig- 
nificance from a prepared position: a 
chance to stand apart from and above 
the multitude, admonishing them in 
great borrowed words. 

The unloving minister will as a rule 
—out of his own unlovingness—preach 
the doctrines the unloving lay member 
likes to hear; and where the unloving 
lay member exerts influence, he will 
tend to put into the pulpit a man of 
his own type—one who will help him 
feel right about himself just as he is. 

How does it happen that the unlov- 
ing are not only attracted to the church 
but are often able to slant its teachings 
to fit their own needs? 

One clue lies in the fact that the 
church’s area of concern is one in 
which it is notably hard to apply objec- 
tive standards and make them stick: 
the area of moral and spiritual values. 
Only a seriously deranged person can 
believe himself an outstanding financial 
or social success if all evidence is to 
the contrary. 

It is far easier to claim moral and 
spiritual superiority—that is, “suc- 
cess.” For here the individual has a 
way of circumventing whatever skep- 
ticism or indifference others may show: 
he has only to assert that their very 
doubts and lack of appreciation of him 
prove their judgments to be less high 
and sensitive than his own. And if he 
has made the church his refuge, he has 
there been provided with a term he 
can apply to all disparagers: they are 
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“worldly”—and it is not therefore to 
be expected that he and they would see 
eye to eye. 


HE MORAL and spiritual area, 

moreover, is one in which, all 
through the ages, top-flight individuals 
actually have been misunderstood and 
persecuted. Even though the anxiously 
self-concerned person may never have 
run any significant risk in behalf of 
human welfare, he can, without strain- 
ing his own credulity equate people’s 
indifference to him with persecution— 
and identify himself with those who 
have greatly suffered for great causes. 
Extreme cases of such identification 
are found in every mental hospital; 
moderate and mild cases in every com- 
munity and every institution. Not sur- 
prisingly they sometimes cluster around 
the church. 


They cluster there because the 
church is rightly a place where people 
are more secure against rejection than 
elsewhere in modern society: whoso- 
ever will may come. Also, by its mem- 
bership pattern, it draws between those 
on the inside and those on the outside 
a line that the lonely seeker of signifi- 
cance can interpret as a line between 
the saved and non-saved, the spiritual 
and the worldly. From the inside, he 
is able to look out disapprovingly at 
economic, social, and intellectual situa- 
tions in which he has never felt at home 
—and can make a virtue out of so look- 
ing. Thus he can, so to speak, license 
his hostility: exercise it in behalf of 
God. 


Again, the church reiteratively tells 
the story of the persecution of the 
spiritually elect—a story to which the 
lonely listener never tires of saying 
Yes. Christ described as the “despised 
and rejected of men” is usually far 
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more dear to such a listener than is 
the Christ of the vigorous social doc- 
trine of brotherhood and service. As 
Scriptural readings, there is special 
solace for the isolated and hostile in 
those psalms that assure him both that 
he is the special object of God’s love 
and that his enemies will be cast down. 

This brings us to yet another attrac- 
tion the church holds for the person 
who, through rejection and failure, has 
become a hater of life: it invites him 
to shift his interest, and his expectation 
of success, to an eternal life. Unwit- 
tingly, it also invites him to shift his 
hostile daydreams to the heavenly 
plane—and to see himself as raised on 
high while those who have rejected 
him, or remained simply indifferent to 
him, are humiliated and excluded, or 
are saved perhaps only by his own 
uniquely forgiving intercession. 

A yet further attraction lies in the 
fact that the church enables the indivi- 
dual to experience a kind of arranged 
unity with others—a kind of rudimen- 
tary belongingness—by sitting among 
them, standing when they stand, listen- 
ening when they listen, praying when 
they pray, singing when they sing. The 
isolated—and therefore self-distrusting 
—individual tends to ritualize all his 
relationships and _ behaviors: tries, 
that is, to reduce to repetitive patterns 
a life that would otherwise be for him 
intolerably complicated. Of all the 
threatening forces that beset him, hu- 
man relations are the hardest to ritual- 
ize and stereotype. They constantly 
require of him more flexible and ‘in- 
sightful responses than he knows how 
to make. Within the church, these rela- 
tionships are, to some extent at least, 
ritualized for him—so that he can effect 
a brief limited escape from his long 
loneliness without having to earn that 
escape by actually understanding the 
people around him. 
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LL THESE various appeals that 
the church holds for the unloving 
are perhaps subdivisions of one all- 
important appeal : namely, that through 
the church he is able to find in God 
the Great Parent who will love him as 
he yearns to be loved: who will listen 
to him when he voices his needs in 
prayer; know what is good for him 
better than he knows himself; tell him 
what to do to win approval and secur- 
ity ; comfort him in his loneliness; un- 
derstand and forgive his shortcomings ; 
admonish and even punish him; but 
never reject him. 
The concept of the fatherhood of 
God is, we begin to realize, one that 
lends itself to many different interpre- 
tations; and each interpretation tends 
to reflect the interpreter’s level of per- 
sonality development—the degree of 
his mental and emotional maturity. 
The person who consistently fails in 
his human relationships because he has 
never outgrown his childish ego-cen- 
tricity and dependence, will, out of his 
own need for comfort and reassurance, 
conceive of God the Father as a Power 
that will be warmly satisfied with him 
so long as he depends and obeys; a 
Power that will never require him to 
grow up in the hard human way. 
To understand the appeal that such 
a concept has for the unloving, we 
must realize that the most devastating 


being is the fear that he deserves re- 
jection: that he is unworthy of being 
loved. This is the clue to his defeat-: 
not, actually, what.others_think of him, 
but what their appraisal— particularly 
during his formative years—has in- 
duced him to think of himself. It is his 
derogatory self-appraisal that makes 
him unable even to try himself out as a 
free, creative individual ; that keeps him 
trapped within his anxious self-concern. 
What such a person seeks through the 


fear experienced by the rejected human. 
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church is, more than anything else, a 
right to believe that he is loved by the 
Highest—and that he must, therefore, 


- in spite of all his failures and his feel- 


ings of guilt and unworthiness, be de- 
serving of love. In the last analysis, he 
comes seeking what no human being 
can live without: some basis for self- 
toleration. 

When the unloving personality, in 
pulpit or pew, exerts a determinative 
influence upon church policy, what is 
the character of that influence likely 
to be? 

First, the unloving individual prefers 
an “other worldly” to a “this worldly” 
religion. There is small comfort for 
him in a social doctrine : it seems mere- 
ly to thrust him back into his area of 
most persistent failure and to demand 
that he succeed where he has never 
known how to succeed. He gives lip- 
service to the full-rounded command- 
ment to love God and his neighbor; 
but he cannot give equal heart-service 
to the two halves of the commandment. 
He feels that if he loves God as a child 
loves a parent, then he can safely trust 
that God will extend to him the sort of 
parental love he craves—a love that 
knows and accepts his faults and never 
rejects him; a love through which he 
can reconcile his two quarreling urgen- 
cies to-be dependent and important. In 
the nature of.things, he can neither love 
his neighbor as a child loves a parent 
nor expect parental love from_ that 
neighbor. Here, -he has to love as an 
equal—and this. he does. not know how 
to do, torn as he. is between his. will 
to be looked after and his will to power. 
He tends, therefore, lest his last refuge 
be taken from: him, to demand that the 
church devote itself strictly to “reli- 
gious” matters—chiefly, salvation—and 
leave “worldly” matters alone. 

He does not repudiate the injunction 
to. love his neighbor, but translates it 
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into a form where it asks him only a 
rendering of small personal services, 
on the one hand, and a missionary con- 
cern for people’s souls, on the other. 
Thus he manages to “love” his neigh- 
bor and yet dismiss as not the church’s 
proper concern most of the social 
problems that cause human suffering. 


N THE second place, the unloving 

personality tends to oppose any 
sort of innovation in the church service 
as he tends to oppose any sort of inno- 
vation outside the church, preferring 
always the “good old way.” He likes to 
have familiar things said in familiar 
words—so that he feels uneasy, for ex- 
ample, if the minister reads the text 
from any save the King James version. 
He likes to sing the same hymns over 
and over, and sees no reason, ever, for 
the introduction of a new hymnal. He 
likes every ritual to be carried through 
at the expected point in the expected 
form. Such tenuous security as he en- 
joys is, in brief, insured less by the 
meaning of the church service than by 
its familiarity. So long as nothing is 
changed, he knows what to do when, 
and what to feel when. The introduc- 
tion of any unfamiliar element, how- 
ever, constitutes a threat—for it re- 
quires of him both flexibility of re- 
sponse and individuality of judgment 
a3 to the worth of what is being done. 
This means that where unloving per- 
sonalities determine its policy, the 
church tends to be a rigid, habit- 
bound, word-bound, ritual-bound insti- 
tution unable to meet the challenge of 
new problems and insights. 


In the third place, the unloving per- 
sonality is usually against all move- 
ments that aim either to reduce sec- 
tarianism or to bridge the gaps be- 
tween the major world religions. The 
reason is clear. An intense need to be- 


long, plus an inability to move with 
confident good will in the human scene, 
adds up to exclusiveness: to the kind 
of belonging that lets the individual 
feel that he is on the inside while 
others are on the outside. If there were 
no one on the outside to whom he 
could feel superior, his sense of being 
securely and importantly on the inside 
would be threatened. His sense of 
security and importance depends, in 
short, not upon a clear apprehension 
of meanings and values that can be 
recognized and appreciated in many 
different guises, but upon his achieving 
a certain status in a world where he 
has, for the most part, lacked status. 
Such an individual cannot, of course, 
acknowledge his will to exclusiveness. 
For the most part, he does not even 
recognize it for what it is. But effec- 
tively, and with clear conscience, he 
can oppose all movements toward unity 
on the ground that his own church has 
the truth; that to dilute that truth 
would be a disservice to God ; and that 
members of other churches or religions 
are perfectly free to move over into 
his whenever they see the light, thus 
bringing about the only kind of unity 
to be desired. 

In quick summary: where the un- 
loving personality in pulpit or pew 
exerts a determinative influence, the 
church is likely to play down the social 
aspect of Christianity in favor of the 
“salvation” aspect; to be rigid in doc- 
trine and ritual; and to be sharply sec- 
tarian and provincial in relation to 
other religious bodies. 


HAT the church has a profound 
obligation to the unloving goes 
without saying. Of all human beings, 
the unloving personality is the most 
needy. His loneliness is the most abys- 
mal. It is not the intimate human lone- 
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liness of having loved and lost, but the 
soul-corroding loneliness of never hav- 
ing felt other than an outsider in the 
human scene. His hunger for love, 
however distorted its expression, is a 
legitimate hunger. It takes extreme 
and exploitative form only because it 
has never enjoyed normal satisfaction. 
His hunger for importance—for some 
reason to think well of himself, and to 
be rid of the long agony of self-distrust 
—is likewise legitimate. When, in 
short, the unloving personality turns 
to the church, the church must welcome 
him—and welcome him with love ; wel- 
come him with gladness. 


Its obligation, however, is definitely 
not that of allowing him to remake the 
church in his own unloving image. It 
is not that of encouraging him into the 
ministry; nor of letting him impose 
upon the church his own fear-ridden, 
guilt-ridden, hostility-ridden stiffness 
and narrowness. 


Its obligation is, first of all, to recog- 
nize the depth and nature of his need; 
and to recognize further that he is, 
within the limits of his desperate vision, 
doing what he can to satisfy that need. 
In his behalf, as well as in the behalf 
of many members who suffer more 
temporary problems, the church needs 
to provide counseling services: needs 
to do more than admonish; more, even, 
than to reiterate the pattern of the 
good life that the unloving individual 
has never known how to live. In his 


behalf, moreover, the church needs to 
be in touch with the counseling, psy- 
chiatric, and medical services of its 
community. 

In his behalf, once more, the church 
needs to make itself into a place of 
such genuinely warm communion— 
such unsentimental friendliness ; such 
shared plannings and experiences—that 
the individual can feel enough loved 
and wanted to venture, once more, the 
sort of outreach he has long since 
ceased to venture. 

In his behalf, finally, the church it- 
self needs to grow—in its understand- 
ing of what love means and of how 
variously it can be expressed ; for only 
in a church that is growing in spiritual 
insight and practice can the individual 
feel himself encouraged to grow. 

The unloving personality we have 
had with us always. Only now, how- 
ever, do we also have with us those 
insights into human nature and _ be- 
havior that may enable us, if we care 
enough, to understand him and serve 
him, without being dominated by him. 
If the church does not make use of 
these insights ; if it is passively content 
to let the unloving person come as he 
has always come, exert his influence as 
he has always exerted it, and remain 
unfulfilled as he has always remained, 
then the church will rightly serve 
neither the lost and lonely within its 
fold nor the world outside that is look- 
ing both for a clue to its misery and 
for a new affirmation of life. 


Moan Among Men 


NAAN is fated to live with man. He has no escape from this destiny. Yet 
because of certain limitations that are, so to speak, the reverse side of 


his unique powers, he finds it hard to live with his fellow man in spontaneous, 
reciprocal good will. He tends instead to see himself as a special case, and 
treating himself as special, he jeopardizes the very relationships through which 
alone he can fulfill his humanhood.—Bonaro W. OvrERSTREET 
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Status of Women in the Local Church 


Problem or Opportunity? 


BY INEZ M. CAVERT 
Research Associate 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in’ America 


6“ HERE did anyone ever learn 
in a seminary how to conduct 
or help with a Ladies’ Aid meeting? I 
am glad mother has come to live with 
me and will take care of that part of 
the job.” So runs a part of the first 
entry in Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
Leaves from the Notebook of a Tamed 
Cynic, excerpts from the diary he kept 
during his years in the pastorate. Many 
an earnest young bachelor in his first 
church must have wished that he had 
an experienced woman relative to 
“take care” of the women’s societies. 
Whether or not seminary students get 
any more help in such practical matters 
than they did forty years ago, Dr. Nie- 
buhr would, no doubt, be quick to 
agree that the pastor today cannot 
safely let anyone else completely “take 
care” of all the organized women’s 
work of his church. 
The Minister and the 
Women’s Societies 
The pastor is no longer expected to 
conduct the worship service for the 
women’s meetings, to serve as presi- 


dent of the organization, to make all 
important (if not minor) decisions for 
them, or to absent himself from their 
meetings—except for conducting the 
opening devotions—solely in order that 
they can avoid speaking before a man. 
Yet these were not unusual in some 
denominations at the time Dr. Niebuhr 
wrote that first entry in 1915. 

The minister does have a responsi- 
bility to understand the aims of the or- 
ganizations and the special problems 
they face. Can they come to him easily 
to talk things over—whether it is a 
new carpet for the church auditorium, 
help in developing their spiritual life 
committee, plans for a school of mis- 
sions for the entire church, or perhaps 
a special prayer group in the church? 
Or must they manage to give him the 
impression that it was all his idea— 
which they are glad to help him fulfill? 
The women’s societies are—or should 
be—a part of the church. If, by and 
large, what “the women” do is regard- 
ed as something apart from the life of 
the church proper, the results may be 
bad for everyone concerned. 

The minister's own concept of 
leadership and of the kinds of service 
to be expected from the congregation 
is very important here. A very capable 
woman research worker in her city 
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board of education, who was also clerk 
of her church, commented that she 
really didn’t do much since the minis- 
ter found it simpler to enter the items 
in the church records than to give them 
to her. In his denomination the clerk 
is legally the keeper of the books. 


If the highly experienced YWCA 
executive is offered a place on the 
Altar Guild to help make altar cloths 
and keep the Communion silver clean, 
or the high school teacher is expected, 
as a deaconess' to find her great service 
in cutting the Communion bread or 
washing the Communion cups, the 
church may be losing from its work 
talents which the business and profes- 
sional world have found valuable. 
Worse—from a Christian point of 
view—the devoted lay woman who 
would like to give her best to her 
church may be so frustrated that she 
gives up in despair. She may even turn 
against the church. No one would ques- 
tion the service of many women in 
such fields as these. Many women are 
content to give it. Others, who are 
quite ready to do so when it is needed, 
feel that they have also something more 
important to contribute. 


HE WORK of women's mission- 

ary societies in mission study and 
raising funds for missions, and of the 
ladies’ aid societies in raising money 
for local church needs is very familiar. 
The extent to which their work may 
undergird the whole church is less of- 
ten recognized adequately. It is per- 
haps most obvious in the tiny church 
kept going by the devoted service of a 


(1) In this connection the reference is to 
deaconesses who are volunteer workers in 
some of the congregationally-organized com- 
munions, not to the professional church 
workers, dedicated to church work, known 
as deaconesses in certain other denomina- 
tions. 


few individuals. Yet the large church 
may, perhaps without noticing it, gain 
much in strength and fellowship from 
the concern of the women’s society for 
world affairs, for Christian social re- 
lations, and for a deepened spiritual 
life for its members. 

The societies are, to be sure, not 
perfect. There may be a tendency to 
over-organization that results in undue 
competition between groups or in in- 
activity for lack of enough leaders. 
The single organization, supposed to 
bring all the women together, may fail 
to do so. There may be groups con- 
spicuously unrepresented. Young mar- 
ried women may feel unwanted by 
the older women, or be unable to 
attend afternoon meetings because of 
their home responsibilities. Employed 
women may find no place at all for 
themselves in the church if they cannot 
teach Sunday School or sing in the 
choir. If the minister feels that the 
most important task he can propose 
for the business and professional wo- 
men’s society is to prepare the flowers 
for the ushers to wear in their button- 
holes at the morning service, such an 
organization is not likely to have much 
vigor. The newcomer may simply not 
have the courage to go alone to a meet- 
ing where she feels far from certain 
of a friendly greeting. If the large, 
over-all society develops a social class 
system in its circles, the minister can- 
not interfere directly. (Unfortunately, 
the writer can “quote chapter and 
verse” for these illustrations.) But he 
may well do some soul-searching to see 
if he bears any moral responsibility 
for such a development, and for not 
bringing a clearer message of service 
and fellowship to his congregation. 


What About Theology? 


For the most part, the arguments 
pro and con in regard to the place of 
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women in the church that are heard to- 
day are sociological and psychological 
rather than theological. For the ma- 
jority of communions who put no legal 
barrier in the way of women’s service 
on church boards the ruling doctrine 
seems to be: “all are one in Christ 
Jesus.” The National Council of the 
United Lutheran Church in 1936 ac- 
cepted the majority report of a com- 
mittee which had studied the subject 
carefully. It found that women’s serv- 
ice on lay boards did not involve “dic- 
tating to men” in the sense of I Timo- 
thy 2:11,12. The minority report 
could find in the Scriptures no “ap- 
proval of ... the introduction of such 
a practice” as allowing women on 
church boards. Yet it quoted Luther 
as saying: “If it should come to pass 
that there was no man, a woman 
might get up and well preach to the 
others if she had the ability to do so.” 

Some, like the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, still find a funda- 
mental Scriptural answer in St. Paul’s 
strictures in I Corinthians and I Timo- 
thy. The General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in America at its 1952 
meeting discussed the possible deletion 
of the word “male” from the consti- 
tional requirements for members of a 
consistory or classis. Synod gave New 
Testament professors in their theologi- 
cal seminaries “a special invitation to 
examine the Scriptural grounds for 
this proposed change.” Accepting this 
invitation, the faculty of New Bruns- 
wick Theological Seminary concurred 
in a statement prepared by Dr. John 
W. Beardless, Jr., which was publish- 
ed in the “Church Herald” for Janu- 
23, 1952. This statement concludes: 
“It would seem . . . that the decision 
of the Church . . . should not be de- 
termined by any literalistic interpreta- 


tion of sentences of the New Testa- 
ment, none of which are relevant.” 


What Are Women Allowed to Do? 

The first question to be considered 
is the extent to which any activity out- 
side the traditional ‘““woman’s place” — 
choir, Sunday School, and women’s 
societies—is possible under church law 
and custom. 

A study of “The Life and Work of 
Women in the Church” was made in 
1946-1948 by the Department of Re- 
search and Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches. This was the 
American section of the World Coun- 
cil’s study of the subject for the Am- 
sterdam Conference in 1948.? In this 
connection data were gathered on 
many aspects of church life, including 
both church law and practice in 
Protestant bodies. A questionnaire to 
denominational executives showed that 
seventy-one out of one hundred and 
five communions for which informa- 
tion was available permitted women to 
serve on all local church boards ; thirty- 
three did not. In the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church it varies by dioceses. In 
1943 just under forty per cent of the 
dioceses permitted women to serve on 
vestries. The diocesan canon for the 
Diocese of South Carolina used to be, 
perhaps still is, very explicit : member- 
ship was limited to “white males.” 

Among the major denominations in 
which women do not serve on local 
church boards are the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, Augustana Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod, Moravian 
Church, Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, Reformed Church in 
America, and the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. In the United Presbyterian 


(2) Cavert, Inez M. Women in American 
Church Life. New York, Friendship Press, 
1949. 
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Church women may be deacons and 
trustees but not elders. In Methodist 
churches the president of the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service has been, 
since 1952, ex officio, a steward and a 
member of the official board. 


How About Practice? 


“In this communion the women can 
do anything. As a matter of fact they 
seldom do.” Such was the comment of 
one denominational executive in reply- 
ing to the questionnaire already re- 
ported. By and large, it seems to state 
the situation in the denominations 
which permit women to act but do not 
specify it. In 1949, however, the Meth- 
odist official board usually included at 
least the president of the Woman's 
Society of Christian Service. The 
Evangelical United Brethren churches, 
it seems, usually follow that pattern, 
and the Negro Methodist churches 
tend to do so. 

In the congregationally organized 
churches there seems to be a decided 
movement toward a “church council” 
or “standing committee” (with a wide 
variety of names) which includes rep- 
resentatives of the major organizations 
as well as the officers elected by the 
whole congregation. Whether this is 
purely advisory or the executive 
agency for the congregation, depends 
on the local situation. The Disciples 
official board may, or may not, be of 
this type. It usually includes the board 
of deaconesses, if there is one. This 
use of the term “church council” has, 
of course, no relation to the “church 
council” of the United Lutheran 
Church, which is made up of deacons 
and trustees, or of the former Evangel- 
ical churches of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. 

Another part of the study described 
above was a questionnaire distributed 
by the national women’s denomination- 


al societies to women officers in local 
churches. This asked for information 
about women’s societies and for the 
number of men and of women on the 
different major church boards. 

In many denominations there seems 
to be at least one local church board 
which is regarded as a little more 
“special” than the others. The Disci- 
ples official board may include the 
deaconesses but women deacons are 
found in about one church in eight— 
unless the situation has changed very 
radically since 1946—and women 
elders in perhaps one or two per cent 
of the churches. Fourteen per cent of 
Presbyterian U.S.A. churches had 
women elders in 1946; just over thir- 
teen per cent of American Baptist 
churches had women deacons and 
about ten per cent of Congregational 
Christian churches. Since the number 
of women delegates to Presbyterian 
U.S.A. General Assembly, who must 
be elders, has materially increased 
since 1946 there are probably more 
women elders but the proportion is 
still very small. Some of the largest 
synods had no women delegates in 
1952. In the Evangelical and Reform- 
ed Church about seventeen per cent of 
the replies reported women on_ the 
council or consistory. Only a_ very 
small proportion of United Lutheran 
Churches had women on the church 
council. One reason for the lack of 
women elders and deacons may be the 
fact that many people dislike the idea 
of having women take any part in the 
administration or service of the Lord’s 
Supper. Feeling on this point may be 
less strong than it was a few years 
ago. 


NE is apt to find that the number 
of women in church offices in- 
creases as one goes down the scale in 
responsibility. Presbyterian U.S.A. 
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deacons are much less important than 
in the other bodies just mentioned; 
thirty per cent of the churches had 
women deacons. Boards of trustees 
may be very important in a church, or 
they may exist only to sign certain 
formal papers, with all the actual re- 
sponsibility for decisions taken by the 
church council—whatever its name. 
About thirty per cent of American 
Baptist and Congregational Christian 
churches and twenty-five per cent of 
Presbyterian U.S.A. churches had 
women trustees in 1946. The Metho- 
dist Church and the United Brethren 
section of the Evangelical United 
3rethren Church had far fewer women 
trustees. Methodist churches frequent- 
ly have women “parsonage trustees.” 
Three Presbyterian U.S.A. churches 
reported women trustees. The rule 
that “women must keep silent in the 
churches” was finally given up in that 
communion about 1927. Many denomi- 
nations reported an increasing partici- 
pation of women on church boards in 
1946 as over against 1940. 

Increasingly, it seems, churches are 
realizing the need to provide for con- 
sultation between the different groups 
within the church. This may be done, 
as has already been noted, by an “offi- 
cial board” or “church council” which 
includes such representation. Churches 
in several denominations reported a 
variety of ways to meet the situation ; 
for instance, meetings of the board 
members and their wives. The com- 
plaint, very familiar some years ago, 
that “the women raise the money but 
the men spend it without consulting 
them” seems to be voiced much less 
often today. 

But more important than the mem- 
bership on the board is the part the 
members play. It must be frankly ad- 
mitted that women are often more con- 
cerned for the right to serve than they 


un 


are for actual participation. It does not 
help much to have the president of the 
woman’s society a member of the of- 
ficial board if she feels that her pres- 
ence is not wanted at the meetings, or 
if she does not take her place there 
seriously. In many churches one domi- 
nating individual makes most of the 
important decisions. The actual post 
he holds is of far less importance than 
his temperament and the custom that 
has grown up of allowing him to act. 
(It is, of course, quite possible that the 
really important person is his wife 
who works entirely behind the 
scenes!) This is most likely to happen 
where officers are elected for life. 

The real question then is: what part 
do the women members actually play ? 
If “a woman” is necessary on a given 
committee or board and Mrs. X is 
chosen because of her wealth or social 
position or because Mrs. Y, who is 
much better fitted for that particular 
job, is not liked by Mr. Z, the largest 
contributor, then not only that church 
but others nearby may conclude that 
women cannot take such responsibility. 
Our women respoidents seemed to 
feel that to be really successful, a 
woman must be more capable than the 
average man in the same post—but 
modest enough so that her abilities do 
not grate on other people. 


OME thought that 
women should not serve on church 
member others reported 
that 
women more easily than could men, 


respondents 


canvasses ; 
women could approach single 
and that married couples could often 
make the best approach to a family. 
Some felt that a man and his wife 
could not possibly serve on the same 
board or committee; others that they 
One 


paint the 


made excellent committees. 


woman wrote: “I can’t 
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steeple, but I can know who should do 
it.” 

Do the women on the board really 
represent the woman’s society? Do 
they have an opportunity to do so? If 
the woman’s society does not under- 
stand the attitude of the official board 
at certain points, and the board does 
not really know what the women want 
or why they want it, there is apt to be 
unnecessary friction. Likewise, if the 
deacons are unwilling to give the board 
of deaconesses anything but the most 
elementary responsibility there will be 
either friction or apathy on the part of 
the women. 


The chief objection raised by our 
respondents to women on _ church 
boards was that “The Board is the 
only men’s club. If they do not have it 
to themselves they will do nothing.” 
Apparently, they did not stop to con- 
sider what the function of a church 
board is. Many churches have proved 
that this theory is not true. That par- 
ticular fear was expressed far more 
often by members of denominations 
with very little experience in mixed 
boards than in those where such coop- 
eration is fairly common. 


The minister has, of course, a spe- 
cial responsibility in this connection. 
One prominent minister commented in 
a personal conversation that there were 
two women on the board of his first 
church. He added: “I took it hard till 
I found out what grand women they 
were.” To meet that situation so well 
required unusual character and ability 
on the part of both the women and the 
young pastor. If the minister is satis- 
fied with the work of a new board of 
deaconesses when some of them are 
too old or too feeble to take any active 
part and the others are limited to cut- 
ting the Communion bread, the active 
deaconesses may be thoroughly unim- 


pressed with the “honor” of their posi- 
tion. 

If there is friction, what is the solu- 
tion? The easy way out is, of course, 
to decide that the women do not belong 
there. But that solution is not likely 
either to widen the vision of the church 
members, men and women alike, or to 
pave the way for a really fruitful un- 
derstanding of common concerns on 
the part of the woman’s society and 
the official boards. 

But, indeed, there is ample evidence 
that with good will on all sides the 
church may function far more effec- 
tively with women on the boards. Here 
are some of the reasons given: ‘We 
need the balance which comes from 
thinking things through as men and 
women.” “Women look at things from 
a little different angle,” so it takes men 
and women “working together to build 
a_ well-rounded church program.” 
“Mixed opinions from both men and 
women contribute far more to the life 
and welfare of the church than from 
men alone—or from women alone.” 
“Church leaders are becoming more 
missionary-minded since most of the 
women serving on boards are members 
of the missionary society . . . The vi- 
sion of the church as a whole is broad- 
ening.” 


The Women Employees of 
the Local Church 


The small church may have no em- 
ployee except the minister, the janitor, 
and the organist. The latter may, of 
course, be of either sex. A larger 
church may have a pastor’s assistant or 
church secretary who does everything 
from taking heavy responsibility in the 
Sunday School to stuffing envelopes. A 
still larger church may have several 
specialized women workers. Such a 
worker may be as dedicated to the 
church as the pastor himself, or she 
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may just happen to have a church job. 
The former has something special to 
give. 

Some denominations have developed 
standards for their church workers, 
with some special recognition for those 
who meet them. But Dr. Erwin L. 
Shaver, then secretary of leadership 
education for the Congregational 
Christian Division of Christian Educa- 
tion, noted in 1946 that the director of 
religious education “can be anything 
from the pastor’s stenographer to the 
chore boy around the building.”* Lack 
of recognition may be a serious matter 
for a devoted worker who wants noth- 
ing so much as the opportunity to do 
the job. Even the most devoted person 
may grow “weary in well doing” if she 
is expected to do anything anybody 
wants done, regardless of her other 
responsibilities at the moment. She 
may be willing to accept a lower salary 
than she would receive in other types 
of work, but not able to cope with 
some of the other difficulties. 

Pension funds for lay workers are 
available in a number of denomina- 
tions, but, in 1946 at least, relatively 
few women lay workers were enrolled. 
Federal Social Security may have 
taken care of much of this problem by 
this time. 


(3) Directors of Religious Education: A 
Survey. By Erwin L. Shaver, “Religious 
Education,” November-December, 1946 — 
January-February, 1947. 


Here too, the minister’s own attitude 
is very important. Can the church 
worker take her problems and her new 
ideas to him freely? Or must she care- 
fully avoid seeming to use her own 
initiative? Another unpleasant possi- 
bility—is he more interested in her 
failures than in her success? And what 
is the congregation’s attitude? Is the 
young woman automatically “too inex- 
perienced” and the older one “too old,” 
or “trying to change things”? Are they 
the type who “love their deaconess,” 
but do not realize that she might ap- 
preciate a little more consideration in 
their demands upon her? 


The Unity of the Church 


The ideal for the church is a work- 
ing, worshipping fellowship devoted to 
the common task. But if in actual prac- 
tice, “never the twain shall meet” when 
it comes to discussing church problems 
and plans, then the church will not 
only fail to be a real fellowship, but it 
will not be able to take all the factors 
in a given situation into account. In 
the past the church has tended to have 
plenty of work for Martha and but 
little for Mary. Yet Mary had “chosen 
the better part.” Perhaps one of the 
great needs of our times is a real re- 
vival of the doctrine of the “priesthood 
of all believers,” whether men or 
women, clergy or lay. 


Relatedness 


HE HOPE of mankind for a more constructive living and for a better 

relatedness to each other is not an illusion but a realistic possibility. We 
must recognize, however, that such a possibility will not materialize without 
serious and concerted efforts of all of us—Karen Horney, M. D, 
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Towards a Psychology of Women 


The Status of Women Is Undergoing Change; Hence 


Even the Healthy Woman Is in Conflict 


BY CLARA THOMPSON, M. D. 
New York, New York 


T IS obvious that to attempt to 
present a comprehensive theory of 

the psychology of the modern woman 
in one article is out of the question. I 
can only hope to furnish an outline of 
the main facts, an outline which, I 
hope, will stimulate further explora- 
tion along the various paths. 

One of the weakest links in the 
Freudian thinking has been the ex- 
planation of the psychology of women. 
According to Freud, a woman is a 
castrated man, and most of her 
troubles arise from resentment of this. 
Implicit in the theory is the acceptance 
of the inferiority of women, and the 
task of the therapist is to make the 
woman reconciled to her fate and to 
make her willing to accept certain com- 
pensations for her lack of manly assets. 
Thus, she may come in time to accept 
a child as a compensation for the lack 
of a penis, etc. 

It does not seem possible that half 
of the human race could have been 
born with a basic feeling of inferiority 


because of their anatomy and physi- 
ology, and yet the reactions of the ma- 
jority of women patients seemed to 
justify Freud’s theory. 

It is a fact that the western culture, 
at least for the past two hundred years, 
has been one in which there is a dis- 
crimination against women. She has 
held an underprivileged position 
against which she finally rebelled, and, 
during the last fifty years, the period 
during which psychoanalysis has been 
developing, there has been an increas- 
ing pressure on the part of women to 
take their place in society on equal 
terms with men. 

So it is a fact that the women psy- 
choanalysts see are usually women who 
envy the male, who often try to imi- 
tate him, and resent the fact that they 
do not have exactly the same rights 
and privileges. To base a general psy- 
chology of women on this would, how- 
ever, be fallacious. The status of wo- 
nien in relation to men has fluctuated 
greatly in the course of the centuries. 
We are fond of drawing attention to 
different attitudes found in primitive 
cultures today. Many such differences 
have been documented. But we need 
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not go to South Seas cultures for evi- 
dence. In the history of our own West- 
ern civilization, women, at different 
periods, have had a great amount of 
power. It has, by no means, been an 
unwavering story of underprivilege and 
unfavorable discrimination. Women, 
prior to the eighteenth century in 
Europe, especially in France and 
England, had certain points of advan- 
tage which were later lost. They 
even had political and legal rights. 
The industrial revolution, which so 
definitely changed the structure of 
our society, seems to have played an 
important part in changing the status 
of women. 

In the early Middle Ages, a woman 
in England, bringing wealth to her 
husband, did not lose control of it in 
marriage unless she so desired. She 
might make independent decisions 
about it, and the court would uphold 
her against her husband. In the eight- 
eenth century, these powers and privi- 
leges were lost, and it is only in recent 
years that Western woman has regain- 
ed some of her former rights. If we 
look even further back during the first 
four centuries of the Christian era in 
Rome, we find that the position of 
woman was secure, she might own 
property, enter into contracts, in short, 
she had both power and dignity in 
terms of that time. This position, in 
Rome, was threatened and eventually 
destroyed by the barbarian invasions 
from the North, bringing with them 
the concept of women as chattel. In 
prehistoric time, the earliest permanent 
communities are believed to have de- 
veloped with agriculture, and there is 
evidence that primitive agriculture was 
woman’s work. So we can say that our 
earliest civilizations were very much 
in the power of women. In the early 
matriarchies, men were of very little 
importance except as workers in the 


wife’s family. He brought the product 
of his work to his wife, and she di- 
vided it with her family, giving him 
also a share. Patriarchal situations de- 
veloped in the more fluid communities. 
Hunting and cattle raising were the 
work of men. The more fluid com- 
munities came into conflict with each 
other with resulting warfare. Wher- 
ever war and conquest were frequent, 
women tended to lose power, because 
of her need to be protected. 


‘om LOSS of power was gradual 
in the Aegean culture, the fore- 
runner of our own. It is thought that 
the intermediate step between matri- 
archy and patriarchy was a matrilineal 
society in which, although men ruled, 
they held their power through the 
woman. Thus, a slave might become 
king by marrying the daughter of the 
king. His sons would have no status, 
but the husbands of his daughters 
might aspire to his position. Out of 
this grew the brother/sister marriage, 
usually a privilege permitted only to 
royalty, for the son of the king might 
hope to become king by marrying his 
sister. Thus, the ancient Egyptian 
royal family. Group marriage was fre- 
quent in matriarchies. In such a situ- 
ation, no importance was attached to 
paternity. In fact, it was not always 
known who was the father. As the idea 
of succession and inheritance of 
property through the father developed, 
it became important to be able to es- 
tablish paternity, and this led to the 
attitude of ownership of the woman. 

I do not wish, at this time, to go into 
any extensive documentation of the 
various positions of woman in the 
course of the centuries, but, merely, to 
point out that there has been variation 
in her status, and that the variations 
grow out of the total cultural picture, 
and that it is highly probable that, dur- 
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ing the periods when her status was 
either comparable to, or superior to, 
the male’s, she had no penis envy. 


It is a fact that there is no society 
which does not recognize that men and 
women are different, although there 1s 
great variation of opinion as to what 
the difference is, and there are differ- 
ing reactions to the difference. In any 
attempt to understand the psychology 
of women, one must consider two gen- 
eral aspects of the situation, i.e., wo- 
man actually has some biological dif- 
ference from man and the cultural sit- 
uation at various periods has establish- 
ed different customs and attitudes for 
the two sexes, and, at times, one sex 
has exploited the other. 


“Biology is destiny” is certainly true 
in a very basic sense. A cripple must 
always take into consideration his 
handicap. A person may do a great 
many things to compensate for his de- 
ficits, but the deficits are a fact under- 
lying the picture. Take, for example, 
an almost universal problem in our 
society —defective teeth. We have per- 
fected dentistry to such a point today, 
with artificial teeth, excellent work- 
manship on cavities, that the incon- 
yeniences that more primitive man 
would suffer under the same circum- 
stances are almost entirely removed. 
Nevertheless, defective teeth are a fact. 
In the comparison of men and women, 
one does not deal with a deficiency, 
but, rather, with a difference. How- 
ever, a difference may become a de- 
ficiency if, in a given group, the 
achievement or qualities of one type 
of being is acceptable and that of 
another is not. So if, as is the case in 
some cultures, fat women are con- 
sidered most beautiful and desirable, 
thin women develop inferiority feel- 
ings. In our own culture, the reverse 
happens to be the case. As far as basic 


physical welfare is concerned, a woman 
who tends to be of the plump variety 
is probably in her optimum health 
when slightly plump. The thin wiry 
type, on the other hand, should remain 
so, if only biological welfare is to be 
consulted. 


HE inferiority feeling of either is, 

therefore, not based on a biologi- 
cal inadequacy, but on a cultural fash- 
ion. In the same way, being born with 
a black skin is a biological fact, but the 
problems arising out of the biological 
fact are not due to inherent biological 
inferiority, but to cultural discrimina- 
tions introduced on the basis of color, 
and those discriminations grow out of 
many causes such as unwillingness on 
the part of the white man to relinquish 
power once gained through force, or 
fear of the unleashed resentment of 
those one has exploited—to mention 
only two. 

To return to the biological facts of 
male and female, biology establishes 
the fact that there is a difference both 
anatomically and functionally. Patri- 
archal society utilizes this difference as 
a basis for establishing the male as su- 
perior, and the female as inferior. 

We have not analyzed the men and 
women in matriarchies. We do not 
know whether the men suffered from 
womb envy, or breast envy, although 
Margaret Mead states that womb en- 
vying patterns are to be found in some 
cultures. We do not know whether the 
women were conscious of, and enjoyed 
their power, or whether they simply 
accepted the situation matter-of-factly 
as the way life is. 

It is probable that when cultures are 
in process of change, there is more dis- 
content and restlessness than in stable 
cultures. There is no longer a prescrib- 
ed place for each individual. Therefore, 
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more people feel at loose ends and are 
unsure of themselves, and tend to 
blame this or that fact for their diffi- 
culties. There is plenty of evidence to- 
day that our culture is in a state of 
transition. World revolution is ram- 
pant. This means the loss of stable pat- 
terns, and a great many people are 
aware of living in a state of chronic 
crisis. The change in the status of 
women in our society in the last sixty 
years is, on the one hand an expression 
of the general disturbance and also 
contributes to it for it has its influence 
on the lives of men as well as women. 
In this paper, I shall not be concerned 
except incidentally with the reactions 
of men to the revolt of women. This 
does not mean, however, that I con- 
sider men’s contribution unimportant. 
In fact, the interaction of the rebellion 
and discontent of the two sexes on 
each other is an essential part of the 
total picture, and should be considered 
in a more extensive presentation of 
the subject. 

So in formulating a psychology of 
women, one has to consider first, what 
is basically different about men and 
women, and second, what variations 
on this basic pattern have been pro- 
duced by cultural tradition, and third- 
ly, how these variations seem to pro- 
mote or inhibit the basic biological 
strivings. 

Certain facts are obvious. Women 
have different genitals from men. This 
has, in most cases, an influence on the 
general body structure. However, we 
have Margaret Mead’s statement that, 
among the Balinese, the females ap- 
proximate what we call the male type 
of build, and the males approximate 
the female. So already, the secondary 
sexual characteristics are not univer- 
sally the same. Why, we do not know. 
Still, there remain certain definite 
facts. No male, as far as I know, has 
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ever borne a child, although there have 
been reports of cases where men lacta- 
ted or had some sort of periodic bleed- 
ing which seemed similar to the fe- 
male menstrual cycle. 


T WOULD seem to remain that 

one sure female function is the pro- 
duction of children, and, although sci- 
ence has made great strides in imitating 
natural processes, it will probably be 
several centuries, at least, before an 
adequate substitute for the uterus is 
found. In short, there are, as yet, no 
children grown in test tubes. What- 
ever position a woman finds for her- 
self in a given society must take this 
fact into consideration. It can be an 
asset or a liability, according to the 
trend of the times and the place the 
given woman holds in her group. The 
fact is that a woman’s complete biologi- 
cal fulfillment includes bearing chil- 
dren, but if the child being born is the 
fourth or fifth in a poor workingman’s 
family, this biological asset may be re- 
acted to as a tragedy. If the child is 
born out of wedlock in our culture, the 
result is anything but satisfactory to 
mother and child. This is not neces- 
sarily so in Sweden, to give one ex- 
ample of a variation. 

Of course, woman is not entirely 
helpless about pregnancy. There are at 
least three things she can do about it. 
She may refuse to have any children 
at all. She may decide the number of 
offspring she will have, or she may let 
nature take its course. Presumably, 
whatever decision she makes will be 
what she hopes will make her happy. 
However, that in itself is a complicated 
idea. For example, she may desire to 
have children by one man, and find the 
idea intolerable with another. Or, as 
far as her personal interests are con- 
cerned, she may not desire children, 
but would, nevertheless, consider her- 
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self a failure if she did not have them. 
After the child is born, she may repu- 
diate her function of mother in vary- 
ing degrees. She may refuse to nurse 
it, or even give it away to someone else 
to bring up. In fact, there are societies 
in which an unwanted child can be 
killed with impunity, e.g., India, until 
the beginning of this century. What 
do these variations or denials of bio- 
logical impulses mean in female psy- 
chology ? 

One might cite here the fact that 
animal mothers sometimes eat their 
young, that, in fact, in some species 
it is a miracle that enough offspring 
survive to carry on the race. So giving 
birth is not, in itself, a guarantee of a 
biological urge to nurse and protect 
the voung. Should we consider it a 
biological aberration, then, if a woman 
does not show interest in nursing or 
caring for her child? The answer is 
that in the human species the pattern 
of concern for the welfare of the child 
is pretty well established. But how 
much of that is biological and how 
much must be attributed to custom? I 
think no one can answer with certain- 
ty. It is sure, however, that if no one 
cared for the new born human, there 
would be no human race. So, as far as 
the relation of the woman to her child 
is concerned, pregnancy and the bear- 
ing of the child are inescapable, but, 
although she is usually capable of nurs- 
ing it, it is by no means certain that 
she will, and, although cultural factors 
usually predominate in the decision, 
we do know that repudiation of the 
young can occur on a more primitive 
level. 


SECOND way in which woman 
is biologically different from man 
is in the nature of her sex life. This 
idea will probably create more contro- 
versy than the first. Certainly, here it 


is more difficult to separate out some- 
thing that is purely biological in con- 
trast to superimposed custom. Freud 
seems to have been of the opinion that 
the female was doomed to less sexual 
satisfaction than the male. At least, he 
thought that one thing the little girl 
envied was the boy’s possession of a 
higger pleasure organ. Presumably, 
she thought it offered bigger and bet- 
ter sexual pleasure. It is still a com- 
mon notion that women have less sex- 
ual urgency than men, but that, also, 
tuay be questioned. At least, it does 
not seem to be true among animals. A 
receiit book by Ford and Beach, en- 
titled Patterns of Sexual Behavior 
documents convincingly that among 
the higher animals, both male and fe- 
male are sexually aggressive in their 
own ways and each contributes to the 
complete arousal of the other. They 
also state that among humans, there 
are a few cultures where the woman al- 
ways initiates sexual activity. 

One thing seems certain—the sexual 
life of a woman must be different 
from the sexual life of a man. We 
have no way of knowing whether the 
experience of orgasm in women is 
similar to that in men. It has this in 
common—an uninhibited woman and 
an uninhibited man both experience 
pleasures in orgasm, but there must be 
some, at least, slight difference in the 
quality of the experience. Again, Freud 
has thought of this as an active and 
passive participation. The use of the 
word “passive” seems to me unfortu- 
nate and inaccurate. It implies that the 
female experience is the negative of 
the male. It seems more probable that 
the female’s participation is of a dif- 
ferent nature. She does not have to 
produce an erection, but, in another 
sense she must be active. She must ex- 
cite the male. Here, I am not talking 
of aggressiveness as seen in some neu- 
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rotic behavior of women today, but the 
more subtle ways of making oneself 
desirable which seem to be the expres- 
sion of the primitive attractiveness of 
women. 


It is generally conceded that there is 
more periodicity to a woman’s sexual 
life than to a man’s. This is clearly 
seen in animals. Therefore, at certain 
periods, woman is not as quickly 
roused as man. This, however, does not 
mean that her sexual life is dormant 
except when stimulated by a man. She, 
too, may be aware of sexual tension. 
It is a fact, however, that a man may 
have intercourse with a completely un- 
responsive female and, in the Vic- 
torian culture, at least, this was the ac- 
ceptable situation. So, because of the 
different nature of the activity of the 
two sexes, it has been possible to edu- 
cate the woman to be unresponsive 
and still function after a fashion. One 
should not assume that this is an innate 
sexual passivity. In fact, the various 
cases reported by Freud in his early 
work prove that the indoctrination 
with passivity was in many cases not 
even skin deep, and the women had 
difficulties in maintaining the attitude 
required by the current social custom. 
Thus, the relative lack of concern with 
the sexual needs of women in our so- 
ciety is another cultural problem. 
When the woman’s sexual life is not 
granted importance or, in some cases, 
even acceptance, she presently begins 
to feel inferior about having a sexual 
need. Not only is what she has to of- 
fer not desired, but she may even be 
made to feel guilty about having it. 


Thus far, two aspects of woman’s 
unique contributions have been shown 
to have turned somewhat into liabilities 
in our society. She may no longer free- 
ly reproduce as her instinct dictates 
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and she is not supposed to have a 
strong sexual need. 

Another biological factor in a 
woman’s sexual life is the ever present 
fact during a great number of years 
of the possibility of pregnancy. This 
colors the sexual life in different ways 
depending upon her attitude towards 
pregnancy and her society’s attitude. 
She may be anxious during every coit- 
us lest she became pregnant or she 
may long passionately to achieve preg- 
nancy, or she may be entirely open- 
minded, having a readiness for preg- 
nancy, but not an intense longing. 
Either of the first two ideas, when 
present, have their influence on the 
sexual act. Fear of pregnancy, for ex- 
ample, will sometimes inhibit orgasm. 
In an expanding culture, where chil- 
dren are needed, the general attitude 
would be different from that in a cul- 
ture where births must be limited. In 
the former, a woman who does not 
want children because of personal 
problems or other absorbing interests 
tends to feel guilty about her wishes. 
In the latter, the woman who desires 
many children is frustrated. 


INALLY, the menopause is a bio- 
logical fact in a woman’s life. The 
possibility of pregnancy drops out, but 
sexual desire does not cease. At the 
same time, in many societies, includ- 
ing our own, her sexual attractiveness 
to men diminishes. Thus, she may find 
herself still desiring sexual contact and 
finding none available to her. The sex- 
ual problem of the woman in the post 
climacterium has become more promi- 
nent because of two facts. The woman 
of fifty or sixty today is physiologically 
younger than her grandmother, or 
even her mother was, at the same age. 
Her body is not yet ready to be put on 
the shelf. Also, perhaps partly because 
of still feeling young, but also partly 
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because the dignified established niche 
of the older woman in the family is 
fast disappearing from our American 
culture, she clings to youth and the 
ways of youth in a frantic effort to 
have something to live for. 

In discussing woman’s biological 
differences from man, I have indicated 
the general ways in which society frus- 
trates or distorts these basic drives. 

But the frustration of basic biologi- 
cal drives is not the only way in which 
society utilizes the fact of sexual dif- 
ference for its own purposes. Certain 
developments which are patterned by 
the culture become connected with the 
sexual drive. The biological sexual 
drive, which we assume has as its 
prime function the carrying on of the 
race, is also a source of pleasure in its 
own right. There are societies which 
develop the fact that it is an expression 
of pleasure, and there are societies, 
notably our own puritanical one, which 
have attempted to destroy, inhibit, or 
deny any right to the enjoyment of 
sex for pleasure needs. 

Also, in our own society, at least, 
sex is often used as an expression of 
intimacy between two people. When 
we consider it in this light all the in- 
tricacies of interpersonal relations can 
become involved. It can be merely an 
act of lust, in which case the personali- 
ty and needs of the partner are of 
minimal importance. It can be an ex- 
pression of aggression or hate on the 
part of the woman as well as the man, 
or it can be the expression of the finest 
and most complete intimacy possible 
between human beings. Factors, other 
than the purely sexual, determine what 
type of intimacy is represented. 


[ SEEMS that there is a tendency 
in our society to use the fact of 
sexual difference as a mark of superi- 
ority. or inferiority. Thus, since the 


eighteenth century until recently, wo- 
men were placed in an inferior position 
legally, economically, educationally, and 
sexually. Woman, allegedly, not only 
had inferior sexual organs, but she had 
an inferior brain. She was supposed 
not to have sufficient wisdom to con- 
duct her legal affairs or to earn a liv- 
ing in any complicated way requiring 
the use of initiative and judgment. 
Since she was only good enough to do 
simple household tasks, there was no 
need to try to educate her, and, cer- 
tainly her sexual needs were too unim- 
portant to be considered in their own 
right. 


Women eventually became very re- 
sentful of this, and, in the nineteenth 
century, a militant revolt was started 
and slowly women gained headway in 
various fields. One can say, with truth, 
the revolt was not a repudiation of her 
sex. It had happened that sexual dif- 
ference had been the basis of discrim- 
ination. Women are not asking for un- 
womanly things, but for the right to 
develop and use the powers they had. 
The bitterness, however, became at- 
tached to sexual difference. One result 
was that men became the objects of 
hatred. Another result the 
woman’s desire to become like a man 
since this seemed to be the road to 
freedom. This is understandable since 
men were the models of freedom of- 
fered. 


This struggle about superiority and 
inferiority became associated symboli- 
cally with the sexual life and the geni- 
tals. The penis became the symbol of 
power, the sexual act often took on the 
aspect of a struggle in which the vic- 
tory seemed to go to the one on top. 
Adler has extensively documented this 
aspect of the sexual life: Also, the fe- 
male genitals became a symbol of in- 
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feriority. This was probably reinforced 
by the fact that the female genitals 
roused the male’s castration fears. A 
further factor was the high degree of 
emphasis of our society on sphincter 
morality. Since cleanliness is next to 
Godliness, a woman’s relative helpless- 
ness about her body’s secretions added 
to her feelings of worthlessness. All of 
these more or less unconscious factors 
contributed to a woman’s desire to be 
a man. 

But in a certain important way, a 
woman cannot become like a man. She 
has to bear children, if there are to be 
any. So, in many cases she became re- 
sentful of that. She could not become 
exactly like a man because children 
were in the way. One solution was to 
refuse to have children, and, in this, 
she received some endorsement from 
her society for there is no longer the 
demand for many children which there 
was one hundred years ago. This pres- 
sure worked the other way round also. 
Women, who were not as rebellious 
and resentful of discrimination as 
some others, found the necessity for 
drastic limitations of child bearing 
leaving them relatively unemployed 
and unfulfilled. So, they joined the 
group who were trying to be like men, 
not because they resented being women 
but because some of their importance 
as women had been taken away from 
them. 

Therefore, we can say the desire to 
be like a man, with the assumption that 
that is the only way to get on in the 
world, led some women to repudiate or 
at least drastically reduce their biologi- 
cal function of child bearing. On the 
other hand, society’s pressure for small 
families left women inadequately oc- 
cupied and unfulfilled in their tradi- 
tional role, and, therefore, ripe for 
change in the direction of being like 
men. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY May 


EOPLE develop in the directions 

in which they can go. In an ex- 
panding or rapidly changing society, 
the potential possibilities are many. In 
a more fixed society, the choices are 
more limited. At the same time, in the 
fixed society, the conflict is less be- 
cause one does not have to choose and 
discard this for that. Women in the 
American culture today have wider 
choices than before, at the same time 
that the life previously traditionally 
expected of them has become, in many 
ways, more unsatisfactory since the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. Es- 
pecially middle class and professional 
women are unhappy confining them- 
selves exclusively to home activity. 
They feel left behind with their innate 
capacities going to waste. Even dur- 
ing the years when their children are 
small and their time is fully occupied, 
many of them have a feeling of futility 
about what they are doing. Even more 
does the alert married woman whose 
time is no longer fully occupied with 
small children feel apologetic and un- 
important. On the other hand, very 
few women are satisfied with the op- 
posite choice of being career women 
without marriage. They, also, usually 
feel apologetic and failures, and one 
finds each type envying the other. 


The bachelor woman is still not as 
socially and economically secure as the 
bachelor man. Economically, she is 
seldom as well paid, and she is dis- 
carded sooner than the man as she 
grows older. Socially, she has fewer 
opportunities for stimulating com- 
panionship. She is much less welcome 
at a dinner party than an unattached 
male. The popular belief is that stag 
parties are fun, while hen parties are 
boring. The validity of these assump- 
tions can be questioned, but they give 
us a picture of the attitudes women 
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must face. The unmarried career 
woman, therefore, has a feeling of in- 
feriority, as well as a lack of fulfill- 
ment. The inferiority feeling is due, 
in part, to her not having entirely dis- 
carded old standards, i.e., a feeling of 
humiliation about failing to marry. A 
restless loneliness is one of the most 
frequent problems leading unmarried 
career women to seek psychoanalytic 
help. 

Even when she finds the work she is 
doing satisfying, it does not adequately 
compensate for human intimacy and 
children. Many women have partially 
solved the problem by having affairs 
or by establishing a homosexual me- 
nage. Affairs are precarious, because 
they give no security for companion- 
ship in old age. Try as they will, act 
as emancipated as_ possible, most 
women who have not married have a 
feeling of failure. On deeper probing 
one finds doubts of themselves as 
women. A great number of affairs sel- 
dom reassures a woman that she is ac- 
cepted or loved. She may talk very 
loudly about her independence, but 
when she begins to feel indications 
that the current man is about to de- 
part, she is very disturbed and feels a 
failure. She does not often succeed in 
taking sexual experiences casually. 
She usually has a tendency to want to 
bind the man. About this matter, mar- 
ried woman often have similar difficul- 
ties because of present day ease of di- 
vorce. Men, on the other hand, are 
supposed to be less concerned about 
permanency. I say ‘supposed’ because 
I wonder how extensively the phantasy 
life of the two sexes on this matter has 
been compared. Because it has been 
easier for the man to put his phantasy 
into action on this point, have we per- 
haps erroneously assumed he has more 
desire to do so? 

However, there are one or two 


points about a woman’s desire for 
permanency which should be consider- 
ed. First, has the ever present possi- 
bility of pregnancy built a deep bio- 
logical need for continuity into 
woman’s nature? Many writers believe 
that this is the case, that the woman 
feels she has received a very special 
gift from the man which ties her to 
him, while a man conceivably thinks of 
his semen more as something discard- 
ed and having no: further interest for 
him. 


Whether this attitude holds true 
basically for human nature in general 
cannot be demonstrated. Certainly, in 
matriarchies, women have seemed not 
to need this continuity. Secondly, we 
know that in our society other factors 
contribute to it. Our women have not 
the assurance of a long established 
tradition of independence. Many have 
no training which would make it pos- 
sible to live comfortably on what they 
could earn. Even when they are high- 
ly trained, most of them feel relatively 
helpless and weak in the competitive 
world, and they do, in fact, have a 
harder time than men. So, for the 
great majority of women still, there is 
no financial security comparable to 
that of marriage. Also, the divorced 
woman has a little harder time socially 
than the divorced man. She, again, be- 
comes the extra woman, while his 
status may continue the same or actu- 
ally be improved. In short, much of a 
woman's craving for permanency is 
the result of tradition and her eco- 
nomic situation. The matriarchal wo- 
man does not seem to have needed to 
be firmly attached to a particular male. 
If the society in which a woman lives 
permits her, a woman is able to fend 
for herself and her young. However, 
matriarchy, as it existed in prehistoric 
times is not likely to return. Our pres- 
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ent industrial culture does not favor 
it. 


E MUST consider at least one 

more important factor influenc- 
ing woman’s development in our so- 
ciety. Today, she is in conflict as to 
what and who she is. She is educated 
in two directions at the same time. On 
the one hand, she receives the same 
education in the competitive ways of 
our society as a man does. She is in- 
doctrinated with the idea of success, 
being on top, getting the highest salary 
or the greatest publicity. On the other 
hand, she expects to marry and have 
children. In this job she gets no fixed 
salary, and the amount of money she 
receives is not dependent on her com- 
petence. Having a large family is usu- 
ally a calamity, and the type of work 
she does in the home leaves her with 
little tangible evidence of achievement. 
Meals disappear, dishwashing, laundry 
and house-cleaning must be perpetually 
repeated. She feels apologetic and un- 
productive for she is still influenced by 
her education in competitiveness. Cer- 
tainly, today, fewer women marry sim- 
ply to have ‘Mrs.’ on their gravestones, 
but neither is the healthy woman will- 
ing, altogether, to renounce mother- 
hood for a career. 

It is in the area of the need to find 
some way of being a mother and a pro- 
fessional woman that the practical dif- 
ficulties arise. Obviously, it is at the 
point where practical difficulties seem 
almost insuperable that many neurotic 
solutions are made. So the aggressive 
woman tries to play down her mother 
role and assert her right to be just like 
a man. Or she accepts the prescribed 
feminine role and expresses her re- 


sentment in her relationship to hus- 
band and children. The masochistic 
type feels guilty because of her ambi- 
tions, and may become over-solicitous 
of her children. The woman who feels 
rejected may take advantage of today’s 
freedom by having many men, etcetera. 


I have not wished in this paper to 
stress the neurotic aspects of woman's 
problems, but, rather, to find some 
general clues to the over-all psychology 
of the American woman today. I think 
I have shown that all societies make 
some distinction between male and fe- 
male roles. These distinctions may 
have little to do with actual biology. 
One biological difference, however, 
must be considered in any division of 
roles, and that is the bearing of chil- 
dren. 


Any attempt to change a cultural 
pattern produces conflict in the people 
involved. Those, who have had the ad- 
vantage previously and have little or 
nothing to gain from the change, i.e, 
in this case, men, furnish a strong re- 
sistance to the change. The result may 
be increasing the woman’s inferiority 
feelings or her sense of guilt at want- 
ing to be different. Women of the 
twentieth century have tried to rede- 
fine their position in society, but, as 
yet, no adequate provision for mother- 
hood and other creative work has been 
made except in individual cases. Hu- 
man society is always changing in 
some way or other. At the present 
time, the status of women seems to be 
in an especially fluid state. Under the 
circumstances, even the healthy woman 
finds conflicts, and there will be no rest 
until a relatively stable compromise is 
reached. 


Life and Love 
S haene heroic lie is a cowardice. There is only one heroism in the world: to 
see the world as it is and to love it—RomMaIn RoLLanpD 
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Spiritual Issues In the Problem of 
Birth Control 


A Noted Anthropologist Discusses 


The Spiritual Problems 


Of Contraception 


BY MARGARET MEAD 


Associate Curator 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, New York 


HE PROBLEM of birth control 

has been called “the great religious 
issue of the modern world.” This judg- 
ment can be made whether one speaks 
very broadly about the question of how 
the underdeveloped countries of the 
world are to share in the technical bene- 
fits which the overdeveloped, less 
highly reproductive countries have at- 
tained ; speaks more narrowly in terms 
of the conflicts between rising nation- 
alisms with their recurrent tendency 
to emphasize the production of more 
and more cannon fodder ; or more nar- 
rowly still, of the issue between Cath- 
olicism and secular and Protestant pro- 
ponents of planned parenthood in re- 
gard to birth-control and abortion 
legislation. This is a question which is 
pointed up sharply by the present con- 
dition of France where contraceptives 
and contraceptive information is legis- 
lated against, and abortion reaches the 


appalling ratio of an estimated one 
abortion to one live birth. If we turn 
from these very large-scale conflicts to 
the spiritual front on which modern 
man is attempting, under God, to adapt 
the tenets of earlier ages to the exigen- 
cies of the modern world, the issue re- 
mains a significant one. 

On the side of human dignity, it is 
argued (and cogently) that to reach 
full spiritual stature man—and woman 
—must be free to choose between one 
course of action and another, and that 
contraception gives women control 
over their own fertility, a freedom de- 
nied them when a wedded wife was 
held to owe conjugal duties to her hus- 
band, whatever the outcome in long 
series of unwanted pregnancies—many 
of them bound to end in miscarriage 
—still births, and early infant deaths. 
On the side of public health it is argued 
that only by reducing the infant death 
rate and simultaneously lowering the 
infant birth rate is it possible to give 
to the underfed peoples of the world, 
whose lives are now made a burden by 
poverty, hunger and disease, that mea- 
sure of economic dignity which, once 
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glimpsed as a possibility, cannot be de- 
nied to any people without a regression 
in man’s responsibility for other men. 

There are additional smaller issues. 
The birth control issue has been chosen 
in certain countries as a battleground 
between organized Catholic and 
Protestant forces or, more significantly 
perhaps, between organized Catholic 
groups and organized lay groups, with 
the Protestant and Jewish religious 
groups playing an indeterminate and 
mixed role. Under these circumstances, 
the whole matter becomes a blur in 
which the Catholic participants in any 
discussion often carry the whole burden 
of defending not only their own partic- 
ular religious position but all religious 
positions against a secular statement, 
supported by the participation of liberal 
Jews, often with no representative of 
organized Protestant religious life—on 
the convenient theory that anyone who 
is not labeled as Jewish or Catholic is 
ipso facto some kind of Protestant. 
There are small intensive controversies 
based on studies of child psychology, 
in which the proponents of one side cite 
the better adjustment of children who 
are born very close together, while the 
others argue for spaced births, or for 
the superiority in character of children 
who come from enormous happy fami- 
lies where they were reared in a sort of 
superior junior republic with enough 
brothers and sisters to form a basket- 
ball team—undoubtedly a halcyon con- 
dition for any child—as compared with 
the adjustment of children whose par- 
ents never achieved such a full and 
teeming nursery. 


R the battleground may shift to 
such ambitious theories as those 
advanced by David Riesman in The 
Lonely Crowd—that there is an identi- 
fiable difference in the character of 
men reared in a society with a growing 


population, and that from such a g 
ciety we may expect the inner-directed 
man—a technical phrase for the man 
of conscience who holds firmly by the 
precepts of his upbringing and is cap. 
able of applying them perseveringly 
within changing circumstances. The 
same type of thesis was suggested by 
Robert Lamb in his work on Fal 
River—that a growing community ha 
a kind of moral zest and purpose which 
is lacking in one that is declining in 
population, although here the emphasis 
was more on symptoms of integration 
in better social services than in its ex- 
pression in individual character. The 
shift from the use of man’s efforts from 
production to consumption, within an 
economy which is conceived as mature 
and closed, characterized by Riesman’s 
“other-directed man” has been prettily 
summed up in the witticism that famil- 
ies that are going up in the world live 
in large houses with attics, while 
families that have “arrived” live it 
small houses with rumpus rooms in the 
basement. 


Primitive societies also provide ws 
with vivid demonstrations of how 2 
general spiritual malaise resulting from 
a destructive clash between old values 
and those of the more complex cultures 
with which they come in contact may 
be accompanied by a falling birthrate 
and a form of race suicide unassisted 
by any change in practices of birth 
control or infanticide. It seems that, 
like children reared in institutions with 
out personalized care, the children of 
a people who have lost their sense of 
the meaning of life may themselves also 
die, wasting away from lack of a will 
to live. 


All of these questions are becoming 
more acute at the present time, for the 
borders of our political and social and 
religious consciousness are widening 
around us and our thinking must et 
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compass the whole of mankind—as 
actual Burmese or Akikiyu or Canadi- 
ans or Argentinians or Frenchmen, 
not merely in the abstract form of the 
brotherhood of man. They are perhaps 
easier to face today in a period of an 
upsurge in the birth rate based not 
upon any nationalistic push for popula- 
tion or any new restriction upon birth 
control, but rather upon the desire of 
young Americans to have several 
children. The timidity of the prosperous 
twenties when parents calculating 
ahead to the cost of teeth straightening 
and a college education felt they could 
only “afford” two children—a decision 
comparable to the self-imposed limita- 
tion of families in France—has given 
place to a willingness to have several 
children, which the grandparents, often 
called upon to help support them, feel 
as a strange comment on their own 
caution and self-denial. In the United 
States children are becoming an ex- 
perience to be sought in its own right, 
not only out of duty to God or to State, 
to the inheritance or the preponderance 
of one ethnic group over another, not 
to farm or manage the mill or carry 
on the secrets of a craft, but because 
the experience of bringing human 
beings into the world and participating 
in the early years of their growth is a 
rewarding one for men and women 
alike. The strength of this present ten- 
dency can be measured in the low in- 
terest women take in careers as such 
and the time young fathers spend with 
their children. 


ERE in the United States, we are 

in a period of high prosperity with 
the highest standard of living mankind 
has ever known, unpressed by national- 
ist urgings to increase our population— 
as happens in totalitarian states. We 
are unfrightened by a fear of falling 
behind in a competitive population 


May 


race—as was France vis-a-vis Germany 
between the two Wars, or French 
Canadians versus English Canadians 
Weare unterrified by the disproportion 
between a changing survival rate and 
our natural resources which becomes 
obvious in any Eastern country when 
public health measures are first intro- 
duced. We live within a tradition of 
freedom of State from Church which 
underwrites our rejection of the con- 
trol of legislation by any religious 
group. We are in a period when young 
people want children. So it is here in 
the United States that we can face 
squarely some of the spiritual issues 
involved. In all probability, we will see 
in the next few years a method of oral 
contraception [contraceptive drugs 
taken by mouth] developed which will 
sweep away the variety of problems of 
cost, education, and side effect on the 
nervous organization of practitioners 
of contraception and leave us with a 
clear central issue: what to do about 
contraception in marriage. (Extra 
marital use of contraception will un- 
doubtedly take care of itself, especially 
if religious groups maintain their pres. 
ent attitudes about sex.) 

Here I want to focus on one very 
simple point—what one tells one’s child 
about the choices which lie back of its 
existence. “Why was I born, Mother?” 
“Why did you have me?” “Why did 
you have another baby when we were 
so poor?” “Why did you and Mother 
keep on having girls, Daddy, until you 
got to me? Are boys better than 
girls?” Within the climate of opinion 
of modern America, with its emphasis 
on choice and freedom of action, there 
seems to be a clear alternative. If one 
is able to answer, as can the Catholic 
who fulfills in act as well as faith the 
dictates of the Church, “When your 
father and I married, that was our 
welcome to you as one of the children 
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whom God sent us. Poor or rich, sick 
or well, we make a home for those 
whom God sends us. Bright or stupid, 
physically perfect or physically handi- 
capped, the children that God sends 
us are ours. It is our task [as the Order 
devoted to the care of severely handi- 
capped children puts it] to help each 
child make a contribution in time as 
well as in Eternity.” This is one 
answer, an answer which affords full 
dignity to the parents obeying the will 
of God and to the children whom God 
has sent. 


F, on the other hand, one does not 
agree that sex without the willing- 
ness to welcome the children who result 
trom it is spiritually wrong, but feels 
instead that sex is a form of expression 
between those who love each other and 


share each other’s lives, and that chil- 
dren should be planned for, each child’s 
arrival specifically heralded, not by an 
angel’s song, but by parental choice— 
then the answer to the children’s ques- 
tions seems just as surely prescribed. 
For then, ideally, one must be able to 
say, “We wanted another child. We 
knew that it might be a boy or a girl 
and that which sex you were was out- 
side our power of control. We knew 
that whether we had a child or not 
when we were ready to have one was 
also outside our control. But all we 
could do to make ready for you we did. 
We chose to have a child, and you 
were born within that choice.” But the 
in-between position, the position of 
those whose children are phrased as 
various degrees of unfortunate acci- 
dents—a phrasing which is open also 
to Catholics, who may say to their 
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children that they prayed the Lord 
wouldn’t send them one more mouth 
to feed—seems a profoundly unspiritual 
one. ‘We wanted children sometimes, 
of course, but not just yet, but some- 
thing went wrong with our birth con- 
trol.” “We had two children and that 
was enough—I thought we were safely 
beyond the danger of having another.” 
However much most parents who 
speak—or act—in terms of partial, 
faulty, poorly persisted-in contracep- 
tion, or equally partial, poorly persisted 
in traditional Catholic doctrine that the 
only acceptable way of refusing the 
gift of children is by total abstention 
from sex relations—or in countries 
where the “Rhythm” has been found 
acceptable, abstention during a period 
of possible fertility—may, once the 
chiid is on its way, welcome it and love 
it, it is a damaging thing to do to a 
child to phrase its birth as an accident, 
something for which its parents did not 
properly prepare, something which 
they would not have chosen. 

Much of our philosophy of child 
rearing in this country is based upon 
a sense of the poignancy of the child’s 
possible cry : “I did not ask to be born.” 
But an increasing awareness of the 
dignity of the child as a full person 
forces us to recognize the equally 
poignant cry: “You didn’t want me to 


be born.” Between complete acceptance 
of a religious dicta that one may not 
create the conditions within which a 
child may be conceived without being 
willing to welcome its advent, and com. 
plete care to use contraceptives with 
a responsible insistence that there will 
be no “accidents,” there lies a middle 
ground which presents a grave spiritual 
challenge to the modern world. 

It may be that we are able to face 
this issue more clearly because of the 
position of women today, both as edu- 
cated mothers able to understand the 
findings of modern dynamic psycholo- 
gy, and as practitioners in these modern 
fields of research and application— 
child development, child psychiatry, 
anthropology, social work. Women’s 
relationship to pregnancy and_ birth 
lacks the historical ambiguity which 
has surrounded the father’s role; the 
moral position of the individual who 
must face directly the physical conse- 
quences of any act is clearer, less 
equivocal, than that of one who must 
deal with the results of a mutual act 
which are then lived out within the 
body of another person. In any event 
the fully human realization and solu 
tion of any problem requires the con- 
tribution of both sexes, each acting in 
educational competence and_ spiritual 
responsibility. 
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Psychotherapy and Pastoral Care 


An Exclusively Scientific Approach Cannot 
Give Man the Help Which He 


Expects and Requires 


BY ALPHONSE MAEDER, M. D. 


Institute for Psychotherapy 
of Switserland 


HE observant reader will have no- 

ticed that in the midst of the 
medical-psychological treatment reli- 
gious problems emerged, the question 
having been raised either by the pa- 
tient or the physician himself. In my 
opinion, when gathering the history of 
the patient the psychotherapist should 
become informed on the question of 
the patient’s religious denomination 
and the religious influences to which 
he was exposed as well as his develop- 
ment and attitudes in this sphere. This 
is just as important for an understand- 
ing of the mental life as is the investi- 
gation of the relationship to the tn- 
stinctual drives. Where seemingly 
nothing of this kind can be found, 
without exception a “disguised religi- 


This article is part of a chapter from 
Ways to Psychic Health, published and copy- 
right 1953 by Charles Scribner’s Sons, and 
reprinted by permission. This book is the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection 
for May. 


ousness” may well be uncovered. Ever 
since the age of nationalism, interna- 
tionalism, and collectivism one quite 
logically speaks of a political “faith.” 
Also in the attitude towards science, 
art, socially useful activity, even to- 
wards abstention from alcohol, vege- 
tarianism and the cult of nature one 
can frequently discern mental forces 
which arise out of a dissociated reli- 
gious life. Occasionally these pursuits 
and activities manifest a typically in- 
adequate character, an exclusiveness 
that leads one to suspect that this fa- 
naticism may well be the expression of 
a displacement from a main goal to a 
subsidiary goal. 

During the first decade of my medi- 
cal practice I did not take this point of 
view because I was simply spiritually 
blind to all matters religious. I was so 
much the prisoner of the point of view 
of the natural sciences that for me 
nothing existed unless it could be 
transmitted by the instrumentality of 
reason. However, medical practice, the 
life stories and the disquieting ques- 
tions of the patients taught me another 
point of view and forced me to per- 
ceive my own situation, to bring to 
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light my inner resistances. Thus I ar- 
rived at the point of coming to grips 
with the religious question, first as a 
personal, later, however, as a general 
human matter. 


Positivism as a weltanschauung had 
indeed furthered the study and com- 
prehension of nature. At the same 
time, however, it produced a most dubi- 
ous subsidiary effect upon its propon- 
ents of the last two or three genera- 
tions—it permitted materialism to 
spread covertly. The person who con- 
stantly views a world composed of ob- 
jects easily loses the personal connec- 
tion with his fellow-men. He becomes 
intellectually rigid. Through the one- 
sided use of his will he becomes cramp- 
ed and suffers the loss of emotional 
values. A lonely subject, he stands in 
an abstract sphere, face to face with 
the objects of his perception and will. 
He seems to be severed from the con- 
trol of the community and imagines 
himself free from personal dependence 
upon and any religious tie with the 
Creator. During this time faith and 
science were held to be irreconcilable 
forces between which the individual 
must choose. It appeared that faith 
belonged to the past and science to the 
present. This point of view was by no 
means a pure gain. It brought in its 
wake the gradual impoverishment and 
injury of man. This is vividly illus- 
trated by the contemporary frenzied 
preoccupation with technology. 


Fortunately many have begun to 
correct the mistake and to learn anew 
from life. A new generation is at work 
for whom faith and science are recon- 
cilable, not as a mixture, but rather as 
complements. I shall come back to this 
question and I turn now to the rela- 
tionship of psychotherapy to pastoral 
care. 


ROM actual practice I have com 

to the conviction that an excl 
sively scientific approach does not suf. 
fice if one is to give the patient th 
maximum help which he expects ané 
requires. Let me refer to the situation 
of the seventeen-year-old-Max (Chap. 
ter VI: The Defiance Neurosis) ; he 
came for medical treatment for several 
days. The question presented to the 
physician—continuation of his studies 
or the choice of music as a profession 
—is not the basic problem. Max is in- 
volved in a severe moral conflict. He 
rejects parents and teachers and in 
flight from his inner conflicts drives 
towards a defiant decision. The real 
problem is to lead him in a short period 
of tire to awareness of the inner situ- 
ation and to help him arrive at a nec- 
essary transformation. Neither he nor 
his parents are consciously religious. 
Basically, he is oppressed by strong 
guilt feelings. Thanks to the establish- 
ment of the personal contact he is soon 
in a position where he can admit to 
himself and to the physician the exist- 
ence of these guilt feelings. This kind 
of insight presses toward realization, 
which in this special case means to 
wards restitution. It is necessary to ask 
his father for forgiveness for the 
wrongs done him, quite aside from any 
mistakes the father himself may have 
committed. It requires from Max a 
considerable degree of self-conquest. 
Basically, he would like to, but he can- 
not as yet. It becomes evident that the 
sense of guilt (because of the pilfered 
money, the lie, the double life) presses 
very heavily upon him. Behind his re 
jecting, defiant mask there is hidden a 
very sensitive young man. [ tell him, 
pointing to the impressive engraving 
of Rembrandt, the parable of the “re 
turn of the prodigal son.” It is a ques 
tion here of the true “home-coming” 
not only to the parental home but to 
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the place of forgiveness and peace. 
“Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and before thee and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.” This is 
no masochistic self-humiliation and 
self-laceration, as the atheist maintains, 
but a “rectification,” a regret which al- 
ready signifies the first step towards a 
new life. The parable transmits the 
primal picture of conversion if at the 
right moment it is accepted not only 
with the mind but with sincere heart. 
It then calls forth an inner, free de- 
cision. (The course of this inner 
process has already been described.) 
It was my task to demonstrate the 
position in which the psychotherapist is 
placed by the therapeutic situation and 
how he can arrive at a point of view. 
Those readers who fear that this kind 
of intervention may disturb the indi- 
vidual development of the young pa- 
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tient should consider the last letter 
from Max which clearly demonstrates 
how firm is his self-reliance and indi- 
viduality and how joyously and confi- 
dently he looks to the future. 
Naturally it is not only the pressing 
need of the momentary situation, that 
is, the empirical requirement which 
should determine the use of pastoral 
care. In the background there is the 
sense of responsibility which calls upon 
the physician to give of his best and 
the conviction that the human has need 
of anchorage in a solid foundation. 
There are patients who are not (or 
not as yet) prepared to let themselves 
be helped in this fashion. They should 
be left alone. Sometimes they come 
again and ask for it. In some cases one 
should not even raise these questions 
if the patient’s inner situation seems 
to be preclude such a course. The phy- 
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sician with an orientation towards pas- 
toral care must learn to be free of ur- 
gency and inflexible determination 
which would lead only to tactical errors 
and failures. What is important is that 
he not be tied down to any particular 
denomination or church, for the pa- 
tient has come to a physician and not 
to a minister. 


fanny AGO, a young man, Ed- 
uard, from British India was 
being treated by me for psychogenic 
depression and certain developmental 
difficulties. The son of very religious 
and authoritarian parents, he was en- 
tangled in a strong defense against 
everything connected with religion. I 
was sure that what was called for here 
was complete silence on my part. 

Once he cried out quite dramatically, 
“Doctor, lend me a book from your 
library, which contains all the criticism 
and objections against religion. | 
should very much like to read such a 
book.” 

“IT do not have such a book,” I an- 
swered. “It seems to me that you have 
no need whatsoever for it. You have 
only to read within yourself and you 
will find this criticism.” 

At the end of the treatment, which 
was terminated earlier than seemed ad- 
visable to me—-the young man had to 
return to India sooner than anticipated 
—he asked me to relate to him my 
personal religious experiences since “it 
is now valuable and important for him 
to hear about them.” | invited him to 
my home, together with a close friend, 
who the occupation as 
Eduard and was a religious person. 


same 


We exchanged ideas and personal ex- 
periences quite freely and naturally. 
Eduard was very attentive and towards 
the end also participated in the con- 
versation. On the following day, the 
final one before his departure, he shyly 
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expressed the wish, that I join with 
him in saying the Lord’s Prayer, 
which, of course, I gladly did. I con- 
sidered it important that the transfor- 
mation occurred quite spontaneously 
within him at the end of our common 
work, for I realized that he had really 
not completed the treatment and would 
have to lead a spiritually lonely life in 
the colony. Whoever has found and 
started to go along the road of faith 
will find insight and strength and will 
be able to continue his further devel- 
opment under secure guidance. There 
is no doubt that Eduard had all along 
genuinely felt the need for a religiously- 
oriented life, a need that had remained 
buried within him because of his nega- 
tive parental complex. I have subse- 
quently from time to time heard from 
him concerning his life overseas: he 
had remained firm in his religious out- 


look. 


I should now like to relate a person- 
al experience exclusively involving 
pastoral care because it offers an in- 
sight into the possibility for effective 
help not ordinarily given to other phy- 
sicians: I received a telephone call 
from a former schoolmate, Hans, 
whom I had completely lost sight of 
for more than thirty-five years. It was 
a veritable SOS call. 

“T have been suffering from Parkin- 
son's (agitated paralysis,. a 
severe illness of the central nervous 
system) for more than five years. I 
have tried all types of medical treat- 
ment, but in vain, my condition is be- 
coming increasingly worse. Bring me 
an entirely new medicine, otherwise in 
my despair I have no alternative except 
suicide.” 


Disease 


This message came through in a 
laborious, choppy fashion. It was diff- 
cult to hear and understand it not only 
because of the disturbance in speech 
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but also because of the strong emo- 
tions of the unfortunate sick man. 

I knew this was a difficult situation. 
I went to Hans’s house the next day. 
He sat in an armchair, almost com- 
pletely incapable of getting up, with 
an immobile, practically expressionless 
face. He really looked worn out by the 
disease, a victim of a cruel fate. It was 
really a shattering sight. In a faltering, 
mumbling manner of speech, which 
was in a large measure not understand- 
able, he immediately asked whether I 
had brought the new medicine. 

It was clear to me that medical treat- 
ment could not be of any assistance; 
this illness is incurable. Hans had in 
vain tried everything that might allevi- 
ate his condition. It was equally clear 
to me that there was little prospect of 
achieving any results by purely psycho- 
logical means, if only because of the 


difficulty of conversational exchange. 
The one thing he wanted to hear was 
that there was really some way to cure 
him and he observed me with despair 
and distrust. I ventured to say some- 
thing extraordinarily emphatic: “Yes, 
I have something for you. You cannot 
get it from the apothecary. I bring you 
the message of Jesus Christ.” These 
words crossed my lips as though by 
themselves, to my own amazement. 
Hans looked at me in perplexity. He 
did not know what to make of it, but 
he was interested. I immediately told 
him, without any previous specific in- 
dication from him, that his most serious 
illness at present was his despair over 
his illness and his violent protest 
against the fact that it was his fate to 
suffer from this disease. I further told 
him that he seemed to carry within 
himself a great irritation with every- 
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body and everything and that he must 
be quite a trial for his family. That 
was my direct impression of the situa- 
tion after having spent a short time 
with him and his troubled wife. I ex- 
plained that Jesus Christ was the great 
help and deliverance for this intense 
spiritual suffering. The physician can 
no longer do anything for his bodily 
affliction. My medical colleagues had 
made strenuous efforts to no avail. 


ANS looked at me with astonish- 
ment but did not reject what | 
said. He was very eager to hear more. 


He was soon able to confess that he 
made life just as difficult for his wife 
and children as he did for himself, 
After a time, he admitted that on the 
credit side, he had no real financial 
worries. The family could get along 
on the profits and savings of the earlier 
prosperous years. He also admitted 
that his wife took very good care of 
him. Many another wife would com- 
plain about having such a sick hus- 
band, or would seek compensation in 
some manner. I promised to visit him 
once a week, not as physician but as a 
friend. He accepted this joyously. 


I do not wish to report here either on 
the conversations we held during the 
ensuing period of time or the experi- 
ences we lived through together. He 
gradually learned to cast off his bur- 
den through prayer, to press less 
heavily upon his family and to be 
thankful for the good things that still 
remained for him. The Bible took on a 
personal meaning for him and became 
a consolation and source of strength. 
My visits were a particular source of 
joy for him. His unhappy face literally 
beamed each time I came to visit him. 
The new spiritual orientation in the 
course of time had a good effect 
psychically and physically. He passed 
the nights more easily. He was able to 
send away the male nurse who had 
helped him for a long period of time. 
Physically he became less awkward, 
and was actually more agile. For a 
long period of time he was again able 
to rise from the chair and to open the 
door for me. In fact he improved to 
the extent that unaided he accompanied 
me from the first floor to the street. 


This amelioration and improvement 
in the physical condition may serve as 
a clear illustration of the point of view 
which holds that in cases of chronic 
physical suffering the attitude of the 
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patient represents an important factor 
in the aggravation or alleviation of the 
total condition. The positive influence 
in our case was astonishingly strong 
and gratifying. Despite what I said, 
Hans remained convinced that he could 
fully recover. In the course of the fol- 
lowing year he took two trips abroad 
to seek a cure in a sanatorium special- 
izing in Parkinson’s Disease. The sec- 
ond cure turned out badly. The hyos- 
camine treatment (with the Bulgarian 
root) led after a time to poisoning, 
which along with other complications 
resulted in his death. 

It is instructive for us physicians, 
particularly for us psychotherapists, to 
observe how pure pastoral care can 
have an alleviating, illuminating, and 
strengthening effect even in a case of 
severe physical and psychic distress. 
With purely spiritual means something 
considerable is achieved which is bene- 
ficial to the patient and his family. 
Thus there exist other points of attack, 
other means and paths than those 
known to us physicians, a road sui 
generis which alongside our medical 
activity has its own complete justifica- 
tion. It signifies not only a deepening 
of our insight but a broader basis for 
tolerance and readiness for cooperation 
with pastors. For me personally this 
experience was as valuable and enrich- 
ing as for my former schoolmate and 
patient. 


HE STORY of the young man 

from overseas, Eduard, has al- 
ready illustrated how the beginning of 
spiritual development may arise dur- 
ing a purely psychologically-oriented 
treatment. Conversely, the course of 
medical treatment can be influenced 
and furthered in a positive fashion if 
the patient has led a religious life be- 
fore the illness. The story of Anna and 
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that of the teacher August have made 
this plain to us. In such cases the phy- 
sician meets with particularly favor- 
ably circumstances. The religiously 
awakened person brings with him a 
readiness for working hard, a spiritual 
agility and open-mindedness to experi- 
ence, and a practiced self-discipline 
which are beneficial to the common 
striving of physician and patient. Na- 
turally this holds good particularly 
where the physician himself has reli- 
gious faith because the mental-spiritual 
rapport and a supra-personal confi- 
dence are quickly established. I am of 
the opinion that this results in both a 
noteworthy acceleration and a deepen- 
ing of the treatment. In this there exist 
great possibilities for the future. 


There is no doubt that it is the great 
world religions that have educated hu- 
manity. Who would deny that in all 
questions of conduct, character build- 
ing, and individual and social responsi- 
bility and reverence, religious life (in- 
sofar as it is genuine and vital) has 
from times immemorial up to the pres- 
ent day been the source and treasure- 
house of the purest and richest experi- 
ences? The psychotherapist according- 
ly seeks stimulation, guidance, and in- 
spiration wherever he can find them, 
wherever they are within reach for 
him. Medical guidance is not a purely 
medical-psychological discipline but is 
also a spiritual discipline. We are not 
only interested in the pathological and 
the ill, but are as much interested in 
the healthy person, his soul, his spirit, 
his entire life as a member of human 
society. We have this interest not only 
as physicians, as healthy ministrators, 
but fellow-seekers and_fellow- 
fighters for a new and better world. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Further Comment on Our Sex Issues and Otto Piper 


To the Editor: 

I have looked with anticipation toward re- 
ceiving each issue of PAstorAL PsyCHoLocy, 
and seldom do I find articles with which I 
feel like taking issue. I have frequently pass- 
ed issues on to my colleagues here at the 
Veterans’ Hospital. Comments by staff doc- 
tors and staff psychologists have been ex- 
cellent, and they too welcome such a long- 
overdue publication. Well done, and keep up 
the good work! 

Dr. Otto A. Piper’s article on “A Chris- 
tian Psychology of Sex” is a forthright state- 
ment of the type of obfuscated obscurantism 
which has sent people in trouble elsewhere 
than to clergymen for help and redemption. 
I must join Seward Hiltner in the statement 
that I too have difficulty finding the leaders 
in psychology and psychiatry who are in any 
little way representative of the kind of think- 
ing he pictures as present-day psychology. 

Dr. Piper is, I am sure, like many sincere 
theologians zealous to keep the priceless 
Christian heritage rich and pure. I fear, how- 
ever, that he commits the same grave error 
we clergymen too often commit: we assume 
that the old-time language is a necessary in- 
gredient to presenting the Gospel truthfully. 
Is it not possible that we need a drastic re- 
vision of our terminology, if we are to con- 
vey eternal truths to present-day men? And 
Is it not just possible that the merits of psy- 
chology lie more in its willingness to use 
the language of our day to meet old prob- 
lems than in its brilliant “discoveries”? Nor 
should we ever devalue the scientific method 
as a productive method in seeking out truths 
we need to overcome our obvious confusions. 
We clergymen ought rather to begin serious- 
ly to come to grips with such a method, and 
to develop it as our greatest asset in both 
theological and pastoral research. As one 


who has for some years tried to do just 
that, I can give testimony to its rich pro- 
ductivity. 
CHAPLAIN Ernest J. MELCHERT 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Kecoughtan, Virginia 


To the Editor: 

I am a new subscriber that wishes to ex- 
press his satisfaction with the work being 
done in the journal on the psychological as- 
pects of the pastorate. As a young minister 
in a small church my name will mean little 
compared to the authorities who have been 
contributing to recent copies. But I have this 
distinction of being a partner in a ten-year 
marriage relationship that grows richer and 
more satisfactory every day. Our family of 
seven healthy, well adjusted children are a 
constant joy to us and our community. All 
this, mind you, without ever having read one 
book completely on sex or child care. The 
real solution has been in the basic adjust- 
ment in our lives to a personal God through 
His son Jesus Christ. 

The article in the March issue by Dr. Otto 
Piper was the most excellent handling of 
this basic issue and I shall be greatly sur- 
prised if you do not have many objections to 
its taint of the old “slaughter house” religion 
so much in disrepute a few years back. We 
are either a creation of God or an accident 
of nature. If the former, let us attend to 
God’s word for our information on what 
makes us tick. If we are the latter, let us 
heed the “call of the wild.” Dabbling around 
in the superficial issues has led to much con- 
fusion and little light. Before we belittle too 
much the power of expositional and theo- 
logical preaching, let us have a reliable com- 
pilation of the real effectiveness of modern 
psychology. Two cases under the care of re- 
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puted psychiatrists in my limited experience 
led the young patients to suicide. 

Could you include in a later issue an 
evaluation of your booklet “The Application 
of Psychology to Preaching” in the light of 
the preacher's role in Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin’s latest book? Certainly a volume 
with such a thesis from a man of his posi- 
tion is worthy of considerable attention. 

Rev. Rosert DIsCHINGER 
First Baptist Church 
New Sweden, Maine 


To the Editor: 

The statements of the editor in the March 
issue regarding Otto Piper’s article and con- 
clusions therefrom are a correct presentation 
of the reaction of some of your readers to 
your magazine. Dr. Piper’s article was good. 
Because your magazine has such few articles 
with his emphasis it is in the main a very 
disappointing publication. Some of the rea- 
sons for my disappointment are: 

1) It is almost entirely humanistic in its 
approach. 

2) The Bible is incidental and casual in its 
articles, to say nothing of the articles in 
which the Bible is treated as legend. (E. g., 
“The Myth and Challenge of Christmas.” ) 

3) It is evident that while there are fre- 
quent references to faith in God, the God in 
whom our faith is to center is not the God 
revealed in Jesus Christ, and approached 
only thrcugh Him. In their definitions of 
faith the authors of your articles should give 
some thought to such passages as John 3:16; 
Acts 16:31; Rom. 10:9. 

4) The integration of personality is a 
laudable aim. But a Christian pastor is be- 
traying his commission as a minister of the 
Gospel when the great aim of his life is not 
to integrate personality in Jesus Christ. 

5) Rare are the references in your maga- 
zine to the forgiveness of sin. How can a 
Christian pastor be content to use methods 
and technics that will remove from a patient 
a guilt complex without directing him to the 
forgiveness of sins for Christ’s sake? 

There is no redemption apart from God's 
forgiveness. Your magazine needs to empha- 
size the Gospel. 

Rev. GeorceE O. Evenson 
Central Lutheran Church 
Edmonton, Alberta 


To the Editor: 

In your March editorial you ask for com- 
ments on your two sex issues. I am not a 
minister or his wife, counsellor, teacher or 


anyone else who really has a right to judge 
your magazine and its contents. I am not 
even a college graduate. Yet I have read 
from cover to cover every issue of PAstTorat 
Psycuo.ocy for the past three years. Some 
of it was pretty tough going (as some read- 
ers have already stated) but there was never 
a single article which I could not understand 
(although sometimes I had to read it several 
times) and for the most part, they were all 
just plain “good writing.” 

I had problems, big ones, tco, and those 
articles gave me some wonderful help in 
solving them. Time after time they seemed 
to be written to and about me. I cannot 
thank you enough for daring to print them. 

The thing that troubles me is that the 
average minister today is so busy with ser- 
mons, meetings, and funds that he does not 
have time enough to study such articles and 
to apply them to those who are seeking 
help. In my daily work, I come into contact 
with many clergy from all denominations 
and mostly, they give the impression that 
they already have more problems in their 
own lives, than they can handle without 
taking on any of their parishioners. 

I was referred to one minister who had 
been trained in counselling. I brought to him 
a marital-sex problem. He listened very at- 
tentively and then told me to go home and 
pray. Nothing more than that! May the Holy 
Father save His flock from such a shepherd 
as that. Of course, the men who write for 
you really know their stuff but they are 
mostly teachers and unavailable to the gen- 
eral public. Where, then, are we burdened 
laymen to go for guidance? 

I am going to send a subscription to a 
friend who graduates from seminary this 
spring, as he also realizes the needs of the 
people and feels that the seminary is con- 
cerned primarily with theology and finances 
but not with the basic, personal needs of 
God's children. 

Thanks so much for letting me sound off 
as I have been tempted to do every time | 
read a critical letter in your issues. 


(NAME WITHHELD UPON REQUEST) 


To the Editor: 

In regard to Professor Piper’s article. 
Has he read Paul Tillich? And does the 
good professor know what a nymphomaniac 
is? According to Webster, “morbid and un- 
controllable sexual desire in a female.” Ac- 
cording to Piper (page 25), “Is the nym- 
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phomaniac ‘hungry’ so that it would be cruel 
not to let him seduce girls?” 
I enjoy PAstoraAL PsycHoLocy very much. 
Rev. JAMES C. TRIMBLE 
Falcon Heights Congregational 
Church, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Further Comment on 
“Censoring the Controversial” 
To the Editor: 

Yesterday (Easter Day), the organist hit 
a sour note at the end of the closing hymn. 
All in all, it was a good service but it was 
a bit dismaying to find so many who re- 
membered the musical mistake. This raises 
a question as to “selective perception.” Sure- 
ly, such an error does not justify the feeling 
that “all is lost.” 

Oren H. Baker’s article in the December 
issue was helpful and illuminating. It needs 
no defense from me, certainly. However, I 
wonder if it is necessary for me to agree 
with Dr. Baker at all points? Some seem to 
think so. If I want to read critically, surely 
the writer has the right to write critically. 
The day I can’t read or listen to a view- 
point different from my own without a thal- 
amic storm disturbing my vagus nerve to 
the point of denying another man the right to 
speak in order to relieve my distress,-I am 
dead and don’t know it. 

There are those who get entirely too emo- 
tional about theological mavericks. At the 
same time, this creates a problem in editing 
a magazine. I trust that you will stick to 
your editorial policy stated in the April 
issue. If you ever start on a policy of trying 
to please me, I will stop growing and the 
magazine shall become exceedingly dull. As 
it is, you have a stimulating, dynamic, and 
at times exciting magazine. However, I 
would never dream of denying you the right 
to be dull if you want to be. I just like the 
magazine the way it is, I guess. 

Rev. Wave L. Carter 
First Congregational Church 
Vancouver, Washington 


To the Editor: 

Kindest greetings, and cordial apprecia- 
tion tor your liberating influence on us puri- 
tans and rigid legalists, as in your good edi- 
torial and your treatment on.ethics in the 
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April issue of PastoraL Psycuo.ocy, which 
came today. 


After such refreshments, I was amazed 
to turn to the correspondence section andj 
see the hornet’s nest that had been stirred 
up over the Virgin Birth, the last thing I'd 
have expected in your journal. Perhaps 
nothing is to be served, in the interest of 
your magazine, to continue this thing, but it 
may be that another side ought to get some 
hearing while we are at it. All I'd like to 
put before the meeting is covered on page 
39 of volume 8 of the /nterpreter’s Bible, in 
case you care to print it. 


Treating verses 34-35 of Luke I, we read: 
“In 1922 there was issued a notable report 
of a Comission on Christian Doctrine ap- 
pointed by the archbishops of Canterbury 
zni York, and in this there is a summary of 
two positions held by devoted and Christian 
men concerning the Virgin Birth. ‘Many of 
us hold,’ says the report, ‘that belief in the 
Word made flesh is integrally bound up with 
belief in the Virgin Birth, and that this will 
increasingly be recognized.’ But it is noted 
that others hold ‘that a full belief in the 
historical Incarnation is mere consistent 
with the supposition that our Lord’s birth 
took place under the normal conditions of 
human generation.’ The concluding sentence 
runs thus: ‘We .. . recognize that both the 
views outlined above are held by members 
of the Church, as of the Commission, who 
fully accept the reality of our Lord’s incar- 
nation, which is the central truth of the 
Christian faith.’ 


“Such a statement, which could be paral- 
leled in other quarters, can lift the whole 
question out of perplexity and fear. It may 
be, as the first chapters in this Gospel indi- 
cate, that Jesus was born miraculously of 
Mary and not of Mary and Joseph. But it 
may be also that this was a wondering tra- 
dition which had grown up in Christian 
circles with which Luke was acquainted—a 
tradition which . . . has no echo in the earli- 
est Gospel of Mark, nor in any of the letters 
of Paul, nor in the Gospel of John. Certain- 
ly, therefore, the saving evangel of the reali- 
ty of God come to earth in Christ could be 
proclaimed, and was proclaimed, without it.” 
And so on. 


Rev. ANprREW B. SMITHER 
Clifton Heights Presbyterian Church 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


CORRECTION 
The price of our current free Divi- 
dend Book, Changing Concepts of the 
Bible, was erronenously quoted as 
$3.00 in our Preview to Book Club 
members. The correct bookstore price 
of the book is $5.00. 


NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK AND 
OUR WOMAN’S ISSUE 

National Family Week is being ob- 
served this month (May 3-10) by all 
the Protestant denominations associ- 
ated with the National Council of 
Churches. The period includes Chil- 
dren’s Day, Mother’s Day, etc. We are 
celebrating the occasion by devoting 
our entire issue to women—woman as 
a significant member of the family and 
an important contributor to our spirit- 
ual as well as scientific understanding 
of human behavior. 

We are profoundly sorry that be- 
cause of lack of space, two very signi- 
ficant contributions: “Roots of Lone- 
liness” by Ina May Greer, Research 
Associate in Psychiatry, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, and “The Problem 
of Suffering—Modern Style” by Dr. 
Erminie Lantero, Assistant Editor, 
“Religion in Life,” have had to be 
omitted from this issue and will be 
published in the issue immediately fol- 
lowing. 


WOMEN MINISTERS 
The Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service of The Methodist Church sub- 
mitted a resolution at the 1952 General 


Conference suggesting that women 
should be admitted to “full connection” 
in the ministry as members of annual 
conferences. At present they may be 
ordained as “local preachers” but can- 
not be members of conferences, even 
though they may have all the qualifica- 
tions. The proposal was voted down. 

A recent survey by the National 
Council indicates that there are 5,591 
ordained or licensed women ministers 
in this country, of whom 2,896 are 
pastors. 


WOMEN IN THE U.N. 

The United Nations Commission on 
the Status of Women reported recent- 
ly that about 20 per cent of profes- 
sional, or higher grade, posts in the 
U. N. Secretariat are held by women, 
but only one of the top eighty-three 
jobs in the United Nations is held by 
a woman. 


PREPONDERANCE OF WOMEN 

The American Medical Association 
reported recently that “according to 
present indications, the preponderance 
of women in the United States will 
continue to grow, with attendant in- 
crease in widowhood and dependency:” 
The 1950 census showed that there are 
1,430,000 more women than men in 
the population. The A. M. A. said the 
greatest difference is in the age groups 
over forty-five years, where women 
outnumber men 1,000 to 956. The 


A. M. A. said the chief reason for this 
state is the higher death rate of males. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


CLINICAL TRAINING 


The Elgin State Hospital will offer 
this year its twenty-second annual pro- 
gram for the clinical training of theo- 
logical students in the service of the 
mentally ill. Dr. Boisen will be in 
charge. The major emphasis will be 
placed upon methods of co-operative 
inquiry with special reference to the 
interrelationship between mental dis- 
order and religious experience. 

Among the problems dealt with are 
the conditions under which religious 
concern appears in mental illness, the 
forms which it assumes and the con- 
sequences of the different reaction pat- 
terns employed by the patient in deal- 
ing with the sense of guilt and failure. 


DEPARTMENT OF PASTORAL SERVICES 


The Department of Pastoral Services 
of The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ celebrated the fif- 
teenth anniversary of its Commission on 
Religion and Health on Wednesday, 
November 12, 1952. Rev. Howard C. 
Schade, Chairman of the Department, 
presided. Rev. Otis R. Rice is Execu- 
tive Director of the Department; his 
predecessor was Seward Hiltner, our 
Pastoral Consultant. 


DEADLINE EXTENDED 


The April 15 deadline for applica- 
tions to the Workshop on Pastoral 
Care, August 3-14, at The Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University 
of Chicago under Seward Hiltner and 
Granger Ww has been extended 
to May (See announcement in 
Notes Me New s, March 1953 issue of 
PastoraAL Psycuotocy.) Equally 
qualified applicants will be accepted in 
order of receipt of their applications. 
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WHO'S WHO 
AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


ALPHONSE MAEbDeER, M.D. is instructor in 
courses for psychiatrists at the Institute for 
Psychotherapy of Switzerland. He is one of 
the great European psychiatrists belonging 
in the period of Freud and Jung, and is the 
author ot The Aim In Spiritual Living, Self- 
Maintenance and Self-Healing, Mission and 
Province of the Doctor, The Personality of 
the Doctor as a Psychotherapeutic Agent 
and, of course, Ways to Psychic Health, our 
current Book Club Selection. 


Inez M. Cavert is Research Associate in 
the Central Department of Research and 
Survey, National Council of Churches. Miss 
Cavert began her studies of “the place of 
women in the Church” as far back. as 1926 
for a Joint Committee representing the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, The 
Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions, and the Federal Council of 
Churches. She is the author of “Woman’s 
Place in Protestant Churches,” and Women 
m American Church Life. 


Ciara THompson, M. D., Executive Di- 
rector of the William Alanson White Insti- 
tute of Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis and Psy- 
chology, is an outstanding American psy- 
chiatrist. She is the author, in collaboration 
with Patrick Mullahy, of Psychoanalysis— 
Evolution and Development. 


MarGar—Et MEap is Associate Curator of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. She is an outstanding cul- 
tural anthropologist and author of Coming 
of Age in Samoa, Growing Up in New 
Guinea, Sex and Temperament in Three 
Primitive Societies, as well as collaborator 
in Religion in the Post War World, edited 
by Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Harvard 
University Divinity School. 


Pau. TILLIcH, one of the great theolo- 
gians of our time, is Professor of Philoso- 
phical Theology at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He is the author of some of the most 
significant writings in the field of theology, 
among them The Shaking of the Founda- 
tions, The Protestant Era, Systematic Theol- 
ogy and, of course, The Courage To Be, 
which was the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club Selection for December, 1952. 


Bonaro W. OVERSTREET is an outstanding 
leader in the field of adult education. She 
has taught and lectured widely throughout 
the country, and is the author of Search for 


Self, Proof Enough for Life, Freedom's 
People, How to Think About Ourselves, and 
Understanding Fear in Ourselves and 


Others, which was the Pastoral Psychology 
300k Club Selection for September, 1951. 
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REVIEWS OF Current Books 


OADS TO PSYCHIC HEALTH 
by Alponse Maeder, M.° D. 
(Scribner’s—$3.50 ) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psycholo- 
gy Book Club Selection for May.) 


This is a new kind of book on psy- 
chotherapy. Out of a background of 
more than thirty-five years of experi- 
ence in the art of healing, the author, 
a Swiss physician, sets himself the 
task of presenting an inside view of 
what goes on in the consulting room 
between doctor and patient. Many 
books have been written on this sub- 
ject, but most of the writers, striving 
for objectivity, stand outside of the 
process and describe psychic conditions 
as events apart from the physician. 
This work is a marked departure from 
that approach. Dr. Maeder uses ab- 
breviated case histories in his exposi- 
tion of the subject but appears openly 
in each case as participant as well as 
observer. He discloses with frank sim- 
plicity the manner in which he enters 
into the need of particular patients at 
each stage of the treatment. In this he 
accomplishes his announced purpose to 
present an account of healing, not 
merely to set forth a description of ill- 
ness. It is his aim to instruct, to reveal 
precisely what can be accomplished in 
psychotherapy and now adaptation of 
the physician to the patient is actually 
achieved. 


All of the case material falls within 
the range of what is commonly known 


as the psychoneuroses. Beginning with 
a group of psychogenic depressions, 
the author takes in turn disorders 
whose symptoms appear in insomnia, 
phobias, hysterical attack, adolescent 
defiance, obsessions, and pseudo-hyper- 
thyroidism. The aim in each case is to 
reveal what occurred and then to ex- 
plain why it occurred. In it all he dis- 
closes two steps in the treatment: the 
analytic phase in which the patient is 
encouraged to uncover the hidden 
sources of his disturbance with affec- 
tive release, and the psychogogic phase 
involving the emotional re-education 
of the patient, or learning how to put 
himself together again in a wholeness 
of purpose and action related to reality. 

The author acknowledges his debt 
to his colleagues and teachers. He pays 
special tribute to the influence of Carl 
Jung. If one may judge from this 
work, it would seem that in some re- 
spects he surpasses his great teacher. 
One point in particular will appeal to 
ministers. Dr. Maeder is committed to 
a religious Weltanschauung. He tells 
how he himself became a man of faith 
and how religion contributed to his 
professional activity. He notes that pa- 
tients who are “truly religious” often 
show “an inner discipline and resolute- 
ness, a sober, self-critical attitude 
which aids and supports the psy- 
chogogic aspects of medical treatment.” 
In a kind of confession of faith he de- 
clares: “I came to the conviction that 
man himself cannot save himself and 
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that in the final analysis no person can 
help another. Man is so deeply im- 
bedded in his egoism and isolation that 
only a humble self-surrender to God, 
the personal God, can really bring 
about a liberation and a transforma- 
tion.” Speaking of the effect of this 
personal religion in his relations with 
his patients, he further observes that 
“During the ten years of my religious 
transformation my experience has been 
that the emotional transference of the 
patient has taken a different and more 
favorable course. When one has faith 
one unconsciously binds others less 
firmly to oneself, for one himself is 
anchored elsewhere.” 


But we should hasten to add that 
Dr. Maeder is aware of the limitations 
of religion and how in certain forms 
it does not assist the cure. A brilliant 
insight emerges when he _ writes, 
“Idealism tends toward self-deceit 
whereas living faith is united with a 
realistic view.”” He does not expound 
this point, but it is easy to see a certain 
kind of personality through the illumi- 
nation of these words. Ideals are struc- 
tures which may confine the ego, make 
rigid or fixate certain attitudes, where- 
as faith is the outreach for the better 
possibility, the quest for a higher or- 
ganization of life. Indeed, idealism 
without insight may be the cloak for 
self-righteousness, a defensive weapon 
against others giving rise to a tendency 
toward isolation. 


Dr. Maeder closes his book with two 
climactic chapters. One deals with pas- 
toral care. The other is addressed to 
his own professional colleagues. If one 
wants a clear differentiation between 
pastoral care and psychotherapy in the 
technical sense, one will go far to find 
a better statement than that contained 
in Chapter IX. To his fellow-physi- 
cians, the author remarks in the last 
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chapter: “Just as it is a medical error 
to use unsterilized instruments during 
an operation, so must our personal be- 
havior be condemned if we, with con- 
fused attitude, weighed down with 
complexes, undisciplined and at odds 
with ourselves, practice psychotherapy 
. . . The physician can bring his pa- 
tients only so far as he himself has 
come.” 

As a treatise on psychotherapy, it is 
doubtful whether anyone will be able 
to fnd any fault with this book. Many 
will chafe under so bold an attempt to 
unite science and religion. Neverthe- 
less, it is a wholesome challenge that 
Dr. Maeder presents to practitioners 
in both camps. He sees the way of re- 
conciliation in a healing art which as- 
similates the best of science and reli- 
gion in terms of their common rele- 
vance to human need. There are at 
least four characteristics of this book 
that are worthy of emphasis. 
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(1) First, this reviewer cannot re- 
frain from observing that seldom does 
one read a book, not marked autobio- 
graphy, that discloses with such trans- 
parency the author’s own mind. The 
honesty, humility, sense of responsi- 
bility, and the irenic spirit which per- 
vades the whole work are the charac- 
teristics of a truly religious person. In 
this book we meet a physician who 
feels his oneness with his fellow-human 
creatures because of a common rela- 
tionship to the supreme Creator. It is 
the recognition of the power of this 
subjective union that moves Dr. Mae- 
der to expose the fallacy of present- 
day positivism and at the same time 
enables him to enter empathetically and 
creatively into the experiences and 
struggles of his patients. 

(2) The author’s psychogogy is 
fully demonstrated by the teaching 
qualities of this book. Indeed, it is not 
going too far to say that he achieves a 
kind of psychotherapeutic relationship 
with the imaginative reader. 

(3) This work could be well desig- 
nated as a primer on psychotherapy. 
As such it will be welcomed by begin- 
ners in this difficult art as well as those 
more advanced who desire to acquire 
greater competency in psychic medi- 
cine and religion. 

(4) In this book will also be found 
solid ground for improving relations 
between these two professions. One 
might even dare to suggest that most 
of the barriers to understanding and 
collaboration could be removed if both 
pastors and doctors could maintain the 
spirit of consecration to human good 
that pervades this entire work. 

—OreEN H. Baker 
Dean and Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School 
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EXUAL ADJUSTMENT I 

MARRIAGE by Henry Olsen, 
M.D. (Henry Holt and Company— 
$6.00 ) 


This is a book which achieves the 
author’s stated intention of providing 
information about sex in marriage. The 
author, a medical doctor in Denmark, 
states his belief that the American sit- 
uation with regard to sexual education 
closely approaches that of Denmark 
some twenty years ago. He believes 
that the wide program of sex education 
in Denmark has been of great benefit 
to the country, and infers that the con- 
fusion which exists in the United 
States with regard to sex could be 
overcome as it has been in Denmark. 
Namely, by the giving of sex informa- 
tion, 

In the chapter on sexual education, 
the author presents his viewpoint that 
sex teaching should be given children 
before puberty because the adolescent 
finds it quite difficult to grasp the sub- 
ject as objective information. The rea- 
son for this, he believes, is that such 
information will inevitably be linked 
with many subjective ideas and _ no- 
tions and this period should be “a 
quiet time for the development of body 
and soul.” The author contends that 
sex education should be presented to 
children at the very latest between the 
ages of eight and eleven. 

Not many years ago there was quite 
a movement in the United States to- 
ward trying to solve the problem of 
sexual confusion and inadequacy by 
providing sex education which was 
essentially biological information. But 
the trend today is toward providing 
more family life education, which re- 
cognizes the necessity for sex informa- 
tion but also for the building of ade- 
quate attitudes toward sex. 

However, if one wishes to achieve 
a better knowledge of the sexual struc- 
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ture and biological function, there is a 
great deal of detailed information avail- 
able in this book. Illustrations of male 
and female sexual structure are pro- 
vided- and considerable attention is 
given to disturbances which may occur 
in a couple’s sex life. The author dis- 
cusses fertility, pregnancy, and child- 
birth, as well as diseases associated 
with sex. 
—Deran Jounnson, Director 
Human Relations Institute 
Florida State University 


HE MANY LIVES OF MOD- 
ER WOMAN by Sidonie M. 

Gruenberg and Hilda Sidney Krech. 

(Doubleday—$3.00) 


Women are coming into their own, 
slowly but surely. I think they have 
just emerged from the stage of sub- 
jection, and are about to enter that of 
emancipation. How long it will take 
for them to become completely eman- 
cipated from the shackles of an out- 
worn tradition will depend upon the 
sincerity and earnestness with which 
women and men address themselves to 
the task. It is the next big job ahead, 
and meanwhile, women will have to 
do most of the spadework. This book, 
in part, will help, for its primary pur- 
pose is helping women and men to 
live more satisfactorily together. Its 
more particular purpose is to assist 
women to solve the dilemma of the 
beckoning career on the one hand and 
the rigorous blandishments of domes- 
ticity on the other. What does a woman 
do? Mother and daughter Gruenberg- 
Krech have done woman and society 
a service by candidly laying out the 
problems of modern woman, discus- 
sing them simply and clearly, and stat- 
ing what, in their opinion, may be done 
to meet these problems. I think women 
will find the book helpful, and I think 
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men ought to read it, too, for they, 
also, would find it helpful. 

I should think that the book would 
be found particularly suitable for read- 
ing and discussion in colleges (Hen- 
neries as well as Menneries, and the 
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mixed colleges which, I suppose could 
call Menhenneries), for, as the authors 
point out, both young men are woeful- 
ly poorly prepared to meet the prob- 
lems of life and of living together ina 
rapidly changing, and in some respects 
more intelligent, world. This book is 
calulated to help. It will. 


ASHLEY Montacu 
Chairman of the Department 
of Anthropology, Rutgers 
University 


ROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY 
by Fowler V. Harper (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Inc.—$9.00) 


Family life today has indeed its 
problems. Here is a volume of 800 
pages, containing over half a million 
words, about those problems. It is na- 
tural to assume that anyone who can 
write so much on the subject must be 
making a monumental contribution to 
our knowledge. 


Professor Harper explains that, in 
his teaching of a course in Domestic 
Relations in the Law School at Yale, 
he became aware of the impossibility 
of drawing a clear distinction between 
the lore of the lawyers on the one 
hand, and the data accumulated by 
other newer disciplines, such as anthro- 
pology, sociology, and psychiatry, on 
the other. This difficulty prompted him 
to range widely in these latter fields; 
and this book is an assembly of some 
of the materials that have seemed to 
him to deserve the attention of the law 
student. 


The material in the book is about 
one-half legal (reports of cases and 
judgments thereon) and one-half non- 
legal. The quotations are grouped un- 
der seven main chapter headings as 


follows: Patterns and Theories of 
Family Organizations; Premarital 
Problems; Creation of Marriage; 
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SEXUAL HARMONY 


Problems of Marital Adjustment; 
Intra-Family Relationships; Relations 
of Family Members With Others ; and 
Problems of Family Disorganization. 
These chapter headings are in turn 
divided into sections. 

The material quoted is well selected, 
and drawn in the main from authorita- 
tive works and professional journals. 
But it is not arranged for easy refer- 
ence. Apart from the chapter headings 
and sub-headings, little help is given 
to the reader in finding his way about 
the book. Few would have either the 
time or the inclination to take up such 
a massive volume and read it straight 
through. It is rather a work of refer- 
ence, a store of informative and au- 
thoritative material. As such, however, 
it is provided with slender aids. The 
index, for a work of such size, is com- 
paratively brief, and the cross-refer- 
ence system too slight. Having the di- 
mensions of an encyclopedia, it lacks 
the efficient reference system which is 
the key to the efficient use of such a 
volume. 

Despite these deficiencies, however, 
the basic concept behind the book is to 
be heartily welcomed. Too long, in 
matters relating to the family, have the 
several professional disciplines, with an 
indifference to each other which has 
sometimes amounted to disdain, trod- 
den their own independent paths. It is 
heartening to find a legal authority 
bringing to bear upon the archives of 
his own profession the judgments of 
experts in other fields. As an indication 
of present trends, as an evidence of the 
ecumenical movement which is draw- 
ing supposedly disparate professions 
into increasing unity and cooperation, 
a book of this nature represents an en- 
couraging sign of progress. 


—Davip R. Mace 
Professor of Human Relations 
Drew University 
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Editorial 
(Continued from page 10) 


to a Ph. D. in our Chicago pastoral 
psychology program will take longer 
to find the right job than a man, al- 
though I think I can help her find it. 
But some one will have to do it. She 
can not wait until the attitude of men 
and churches is entirely changed. 
Women are still being intimidated, 
and intimidating themselves, because 
of possible marriage and child-rearing. 
Every seminary which admits women 
abounds with jokes about their coming 
only to catch a man. Most medical and 
other professional schools have over- 
come this. The female medical student 
may indeed marry, rear children, even 
discontinue her practice entirely while 
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her children are young. But no one 
jokes about her professional serious- 
ness of purpose. She has, and is en- 
couraged in, a vocational commitment 
of a deep and life-long character. We 
in the churches seem to be a century 
behind on such points. Because we do 
not encourage her to think as the medi- 
cal student does, the theological student 
is inclined to settle for the rudiments 
without the depth. If she marries, she 
assumes this is a permanent leaving 
of a profession which she had never 
been helped to attain entirely anyhow. 
If she does not marry, she becomes a 
kind of sub-professional. Whether she 
conforms to this or rebels against it, 
it does not necessarily represent. the 
extent of her capabilities. 

We are certainly happy, in this issue, 
to point out the fact that women have 
made and are making basic contribu- 
tions to pastoral psychology. But it is 
no lack of honor to these women that 
makes us wish it were unnecessary to 
consider them as a group. If not im- 
peded by the inhibitions we have in- 
dicated—first external, then also inter- 
nal—there would be no more need 
or cause for mentioning the contribu- 
tions to pastoral psychology of women 
than it would be, for example, to single 
out the residents of Texas or Brooklyn. 


But, the cultural aspects of sex being 
what they are, we want to join in the 
battle on the ladies’ behalf. In the fu 
ture, we hope to have more material 
by and about women which does not 
have to say that it is by and about 
women. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 


Karen Horney 
(Continued from page 13) 


time her light will shine, though dim- 
mer and dimmer, invisibly at last, but 
not lost in the ocean of worlds and 
world periods. But we who have re- 
ceived light and love from her will 
never be without what we have re- 
ceived from her. We praise the God 
who gave us the gift of her being, and 
we raise our eyes to the eternity to 
which she now belongs. 


Let us pray: We thank Thee, eternal 
God, for what Thou hast given us 
through her who is taken from us by 
Thy inscrutable will. We thank Thee 
for what Thou hast given to her in 
strength and insight, in love and joy. 
We thank Thee for what she has been 
to us as mother and friend, as teacher 
and healer. We ask Thee to give us a 
steadfast heart to overcome the sorrow 
of separation and the pain of a loss for 
which there is no substitute. We ask 
Thee to give us the courage and the 
strength to look at the eternal and not 
at the temporal. We ask Thee to give 
us a quiet heart, knowing that neither 
life nor death can separate us from 
Thy love. Heal the hearts of those who 
were hurt by the loss they have suffer- 
ed. Don’t take from us the healing 
power, Thy light and Thy life which 
came to us through her whom Thou 
hast taken into Thy eternity. Amen. 


And now may the Lord preserve 
thy going out and thy coming in from 
this time forever more. Amen. 
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